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Executive Summary 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This research investigated the feasibility of using reclaimed asphalt pavement (RAP) to replace 
virgin aggregates in concrete pavements. Specifically, this research considered using minimally 
processed RAP (i.e., simply fractionating into fine and coarse components with no washing or 
crushing) in this capacity for roadways in the state of Montana. A statistical experimental design 
procedure (response surface methodology — RSM) was used to investigate mix proportioning in 
concrete mixtures containing RAP to achieve desired performance criteria. The RSM 
investigation involved two phases: an initial study with a broad range of variables and responses, 
and a more focused follow-on investigation. In this initial RSM study, the mix variables 
consisted of w/c ratio, paste content, air entrainment admixture dosage rate, and fine and coarse 
RAP replacement rates. The chosen responses were slump, entrained air content, 7- and 28-day 
compressive strength, and 28-day flexural strength. The target values for these responses 
(consistent with MDT performance criteria for concrete pavements) were 1.5 inches for slump, 
entrained air content of 6 percent, 7- and 28-day compressive strengths of 2,000 psi and 3,000 
psi respectively, and 28-day flexural strength of 500 psi. Prior to implementing this RSM 
investigation a series of trial batches were performed to set appropriate ranges for the mix 
variables, most notable of which were the ranges for the RAP replacement rates. Based on these 
preliminary mixes, along with insight from previous research, a range of 0 to 50 percent was 
chosen for the fine aggregate replacement rate, while the replacement rate for the coarse RAP 
ranged from 50 to 100 percent. After completion of the preliminary mixes, the initial RSM study 
commenced. Thirty trial batches were performed to collect performance data for the RSM 
analysis. This analysis was successful in that it revealed the basic relationships between the mix 
variables and responses. In particular, it quantified the effects of including RAP aggregates at 
various replacement rates. 


This initial RSM study was purposefully broad in the range of variables considered and 
subsequent observed responses, and based on its results, a follow-on more focused RSM 
investigation was conducted that more closely targeted the desired performance region. In this 
study, three mix variables were considered: w/c ratio, paste content, and air dosage rate. The 
chosen responses for this study were slump, air content, and 28-day compressive strength. 
Sixteen trial batches (specified by the RSM methodology) were performed to obtain data for the 
subsequent analysis. The resulting RSM models successfully modeled the responses, and were 
used to develop several mixes with different target performance parameters. 


Based on the RSM models, two concretes were ultimately selected for further evaluation: a high 
RAP mix (HR) and a high strength mix (HS). These mixes were identical sans the RAP 
replacement rates; the HR mix, as the name implies, had a relatively large amount of RAP with 
50 percent of the fines and 100 percent of the coarse aggregates replaced with RAP. The HS mix 
was designed to have a higher strength by using half of the RAP (25 percent of the fines were 
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replaced and 50 percent of the coarse). It should be noted that both mixes had slumps and air 
contents that were consistent with MDT specifications. Once selected, these two concrete 
mixtures were evaluated with a suite of mechanical and durability tests to evaluate their potential 
use in Montana roadways. The mechanical properties tested were compressive and tensile 
strength, elastic modulus, shrinkage, and creep. The durability tests included alkali-silica 
reactivity, absorption, abrasion, chloride permeability, freeze-thaw resistance, and scaling. 


In regards to mechanical properties, both mixes met all MDT specification requirements for both 
compressive and flexural strengths, and had adequate elastic moduli. Further, both mixes did not 
exhibit excessive deformations associated with shrinkage or creep. However, the amount of 
RAP had an obvious and significant negative impact on the mechanical properties. As was 
expected, the strength and stiffness of the concretes decreased with increasing RAP, and the 
deformations associated with creep and shrinkage both increased with increasing RAP content. 


Both the HR and HS mixes demonstrated adequate durability for use in concrete pavements in 
Montana, with the HS mix generally performing better than the HR mix. Both concretes had 
void rates less than 12 percent, which is indicative of adequate performance in pavements. For 
the abrasion tests, both mixes lost very little mass and had wear depths less than 1.0 mm. Both 
concretes were rated as “Moderate” for likelihood of chloride ion penetration. The HR and HS 
mixes had durability factors of 94 and 98 respectively, after being exposed to 300 freeze-thaw 
cycles. A durability factor of 80 or more has been cited as being indicative of acceptable freeze- 
thaw resistance. For scaling resistance, the HR mix was rated as “moderately susceptible”, while 
the HS mix was rated as “slightly susceptible”. Test results indicated that RAP aggregate may 
have issues associated with ASR; however, the test results were clouded by an issue associated 
with the high temperatures used with this test method. 


Based on the results from this study, the following conclusions can be made: 


1) Response surface methodology is a useful and efficient tool for concrete mix 
development. Both RSM analyses had resulting response surfaces that fit the data well 
(with R° values generally greater than 0.9) and adequately characterized the behavior of 
the mixes (consistent with conventional concrete knowledge). In regards to mixture 
optimization, the initial RSM analyses highlighted the importance of selecting 
appropriate ranges of independent variables, as the resulting responses from this study 
were too far from the target responses. The follow-on investigation with a modified 
region of interest was successfully used to develop several optimum degrees of 
performance. When carried out in the lab, these mixes performed as predicted; all 
measured responses were close to the predicted responses, and all were well within the 95 
percent confident intervals. 


2) This research demonstrated that both the HR and HS mixes had adequate mechanical 
properties and durability to be used in concrete pavements in the state of Montana. That 
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being said, the inclusion of RAP in concrete was generally found to have a negative 
impact on its mechanical and durability properties, with the HS mix generally 
outperforming the HR mix. The negative impact of including RAP is postulated to be 
due to: (1) the decreased bond between the asphalt coating on the RAP and the hardened 
paste, and (2) the conglomerations of asphalt and smaller particles found within the 
coarse fraction of RAP. Furthermore, the nature of the RAP aggregates significantly 
affected the accuracy of traditional techniques for accounting for aggregate moisture 
content. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Background Information 
Each year, the US highway industry produces over 100 million tons of reclaimed asphalt 


pavement (RAP) through standard rehabilitation and construction of the nation’s roads (Huang, 
Shu, & Li, 2005). Although this product has been reused in several applications, usually in hot 
plant mixes, a large portion of this material remains unused. With a sizeable share of RAP 
wasted in stockpiles and landfills, the exploration of further uses for this construction byproduct 
is warranted. Using RAP as aggregate in Portland cement concrete pavement (PCCP) is one 
possible application for this recyclable material. Portions of virgin aggregate used to produce 
concrete pavement may be replaced with RAP, creating a pavement that is both efficient and 
environmentally friendly. Previous research has demonstrated the feasibility of producing 
concrete with RAP aggregate; however, these prior studies have focused on short-term 
mechanical properties of the concrete and have not significantly addressed its long-term 
mechanical properties and durability. 


1.2 Objectives 
The Montana Department of Transportation (MDT) is interested in using RAP as a replacement 


aggregate in PCCP to create a more flexible and “green” paving material. The objective of this 
specific research effort is to evaluate the potential of using RAP aggregates in PCCP in the state 
of Montana. Montana has some unique climate conditions that can have harsh effects on 
roadway construction materials, and this research will attempt to characterize the response of 
PCCP containing RAP to this adverse environment through a series of mechanical and durability 
tests. 


1.3 Scope 


The project objectives were realized through the following tasks: 


e A literature review was performed that summarized the general material behaviors 
documented in past RAP concrete studies. 


e A statistical method (response surface methodology-RSM) was used to develop suitable 
mixes containing a substantial amount of RAP aggregate. RSM was used to designate a 
test matrix of trial batches to be experimentally evaluated. Data from these trial batches 
were then used to create analytical models consisting of a set of regression equations to 
be used to investigate the effects of the various concrete constituents, and ultimately for 
optimization. This task was carried out in two phases: the first phase consisted of an 
experimental design with five independent variables over a wide range of values, whereas 
the second phase consisted of an experimental design with three independent variables 
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over a modified region of interest. The resulting model from the second phase was then 
used to develop an optimized mix suitable for use in concrete pavements. 


e Following the experimental testing and model development, two mixtures were selected 
for further and more thorough performance evaluation, namely a relatively high strength 
mix and a mix that included a relatively high proportion of RAP. Mechanical properties 
of interest consisted of compressive and tensile strength, elastic modulus, and creep and 
shrinkage tendencies. Durability tests were conducted to evaluate alkali-silica reactivity, 
absorption, abrasion, chloride permeability, freeze-thaw resistance, and scaling 
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2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


Several laboratory studies researching the properties of concrete containing RAP have been 
completed. Specific test methods, results, and conclusions from five such prominent studies 
are summarized in this chapter. This chapter concludes with a discussion of a FHWA study 
focused on applying statistical methods to concrete mixture design, This activity was viewed to 
be fundamental to accomplishing the project objectives, and this study shaped the manner in 
which the mixture design effort was executed. 


2.1 Research by Delwar, Fahmy, and Taha 
Delwar, Fahmy, and Taha (1997) performed one of the first studies on the use of RAP in 


concrete. The main goals of their research were to investigate the feasibility of using RAP as 
aggregate in Portland cement concrete (PCC) and to determine key material properties and 
characteristics of the resulting material. 


RAP millings for use in the concrete test mixtures were obtained from an asphalt producer in 
Spokane, Washington. The research team processed the material through a set of sieves, 
removing any aggregate larger than *4-inch and fractionating the material on the No. 4 sieve. 
Standard concrete sand and gravel, as well as type I/II cement were purchased from a company 
in Moscow, Idaho for use in the study. Mixes containing 10 different aggregate arrangements 
with two different water-to-cementitious material (w/c) ratios were tested for compressive 
strength and stress-strain characteristics. Data on the slump, air content, and unit weight of the 
wet concrete were also recorded. 


Strength data collected through laboratory testing showed that the inclusion of RAP decreased 
the overall compressive strength of the concrete material. They found that similar to regular 
concrete, high water-cement ratios yielded a lower strength material, and for all percentages of 
RAP replacement aggregate considered, longer curing periods were necessary for achieving 
higher strengths. A beam made with RAP Concrete was tested in three-point bending, yielding a 
modulus of rupture of 685-psi. Researchers commented that with this relatively high flexural 
capacity, the concrete may lend itself towards application as a pavement material. 


Stress-strain curves were generated for several of the concrete mixtures, and it was determined 
that for any strain value the higher the RAP content, the lower the associated stress. This 
observation indicated that the stiffness of the RAP aggregate concrete decreases as the amount of 
RAP in the mixture is increased. The stress-strain curves also showed that concretes with higher 
RAP contents failed at increased strain levels, indicating that the material was more flexible than 
conventional concrete. In light of this possibly promising behavior in some applications, Delwar 
and his colleagues (1997) suggested that concrete containing RAP be further evaluated to 
determine its durability properties. 
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2.2 Research by Huang, Shu, and Li 


Huang, Shu, and Li of the University of Tennessee and Louisiana State University expanded the 
available information on concrete containing RAP with their work (Huang et al., 2005). The 
objective of their study was to further research the effect of the inclusion of RAP aggregates on 
the toughness and brittle failure behavior of Portland cement concrete. The study hypothesized 
that the fine layer of asphalt coating the individual pieces of aggregate protects the particles from 
breakage and facilitates the increased dissipation of energy in the event of a crack. This concept 
is illustrated in Figure 1 below. With this micro-level understanding, researchers surmised that 
the use of RAP aggregate in PCC would arrest crack propagation, making the final product 
tougher. 


Natural Aggregate RAP Aggregate 


Concrete bulk Concrete bulk 


Aggregate Aggregate 


Asphalt film 
Crack Crack 


Figure 1: Crack Propagation Through Natural Aggregate and RAP Aggregate (Huang et al., 2005) 


In their laboratory investigation, four different mix designs were evaluated, consisting of: (1) a 
control mix with all natural aggregates, (2) a mix with coarse RAP aggregate and natural fine 
aggregate, (3) the opposite design containing coarse natural aggregate and fine RAP material, 
and finally (4) a concrete mixture using only the RAP aggregate. The researchers chose to 
manufacture RAP material in the laboratory for use in this work (they did not use pavement that 
was reclaimed from a roadway). Sufficient asphalt was applied to virgin aggregate to coat the 
particles with approximately 8-um of bituminous material. The laboratory-made RAP was then 
aged for 12 hours at 120°C. It was stated that utilizing a lab-produced RAP provided more 
control in the experiment. A standard mechanical mixer was used for concrete batching, and 
ASTM rodding techniques were applied to consolidate the wet concrete. No unusual behaviors 
were encountered in the batching/mixing process, and the researchers concluded that concrete 
containing RAP could be mixed and cast by conventional means. Results from the study also 
indicate that the air content of the concrete was unaffected by the added RAP. Further, while the 
material containing RAP had a low slump, the wet concrete was still found to be workable. 
Strength tests showed that as the amount of RAP in the mix was increased, both the compressive 
and splitting tensile strength decreased as compared to the control mix. This decrease in strength 
was anticipated, as asphalt is a much softer material than conventional aggregate, and it and does 
not bond as well to the cement paste. 


Further analysis indicated that the RAP concrete had a much higher toughness than the standard 
mix design. The test data further indicates that coarse RAP had a greater positive effect on 
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increased toughness compared to fine RAP. The authors concluded that fine RAP had more 
adverse outcomes on the concrete than the coarse RAP. 


2.3 Research by Huang and Shu 


After Huang and Shu’s initial research on RAP concrete, they performed additional testing on 
specimens that included admixtures to help improve the performance of the material (Huang & 
Shu, 2005). Both silica fume and a high-range water reducing agent (HRWRA) were added to 
help reduce the loss of strength observed when RAP aggregate was used. Several mixes were 
produced with different percentages of coarse and/or fine RAP aggregate (10, 30, 50, or 100 
percent by weight) used as a replacement for virgin aggregate. 


Testing revealed that at low contents of RAP the concrete had a higher slump and increased 
workability; however, with higher levels of RAP the slump and workability both decreased 
dramatically. Air content appeared to be unaffected by RAP content. Strength testing showed 
that the use of RAP aggregate in PCC increased the toughness of the material, and as the 
percentage of reclaimed asphalt in the concrete increased, so did the toughness index. It should 
be mentioned that the greatest increase in toughness was seen in the mix design using 100 
percent fine RAP aggregate. The test results also showed that regardless of the fractionation of 
the RAP used, the resulting concrete experienced a significant reduction in elastic modulus and 
strength compared to the control mix. They also found that the replacement rate of RAP was 
inversely related to the compressive strength, split tensile strength, and Young’s modulus; thus, 
as the RAP content increased, the material’s performance decreased. All of these results 
confirmed the findings from the previous study, and researchers moved on to test the effects of 
silica fume and high range water-reducing admixtures (HRWRA) in the RAP concrete. 


Based on their experiments, the researchers concluded that silica fume did not improve the 
strength and modulus of elasticity of the concrete. Relatively speaking, the performance of the 
concrete that included silica fume was identical to that of the concrete without silica fume. The 
researchers believed this outcome was due to poor consolidation as a result of low slump and a 
relatively short curing time of only 28 days. Although silica fume was unsuccessful as an 
admixture, the high-range water reducing agent proved to be advantageous for improving the 
strength and Young’s modulus of the concrete containing RAP. Conversely, the study also 
concluded that when the water reducer was used in conjunction with the silica fume, its positive 
effects on the concrete pavement were negated. It was ultimately determined that the HRWRA 
alone had the capability to improve the compressive strength, split tensile strength, and elastic 
modulus of the concrete containing RAP. 


2.4 Research by Hossiney 
In 2008, Nabil Hossiney from the University of Florida worked with the Florida Department of 


Transportation (FDOT) to study the performance of RAP concrete used in a rigid pavement 
application (Hossiney, 2008). In their study four concrete mixtures containing reclaimed asphalt 
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pavement were evaluated in a laboratory setting. The tested material properties were then used 
in a finite element model to assess how the concretes would behave as a pavement under typical 
Florida roadway conditions. 


The reclaimed asphalt pavement used in the research was obtained from an asphalt plant in 
Gainesville, Florida. The natural aggregate consisted of a porous limestone coarse rock and a 
standard silica sand fine material. The mixtures evaluated in the study included 0, 10, 20, and 40 
percent RAP aggregate. Typical ASTM tests were done on the wet concrete and in the cured 
state. The material was tested for compressive strength, modulus of elasticity, splitting tensile 
strength, flexural strength, shrinkage, and coefficient of thermal expansion. 


Laboratory test results indicated that the compressive strength, splitting tensile strength, flexural 
strength, and elastic modulus of the hardened material were inversely related to the amount of 
RAP in the mix; these material properties all decreased as the RAP replacement rate was 
increased. It was also found that the coefficient of thermal expansion was unaffected by the 
inclusion of reclaimed asphalt pavement in the concrete mixture, and shrinkage tendencies of the 
material decreased as the RAP content increased. 


The material properties, characterized through the laboratory testing, were then input into a finite 
element model of a typical Florida pavement section constructed with the RAP concrete. 
FEACONS IV (Finite Element Analysis of Concrete Slabs version IV), a program developed at 
the University of Florida, was used to perform a stress analysis of a pavement configuration with 
each of four tested concrete mixtures. The maximum stresses occurring in the concrete slab were 
analyzed for each of the four varying concrete mixtures, and a stress ratio was calculated 
(defined as the ratio of the maximum stress to the compressive strength of the concrete). This 
analysis found that as the RAP content increased, the stress ratio decreased. For pavement 
applications, a lower stress ratio is desirable, indicating that the material can withstand more 
fatigue cycles suggesting that RAP concrete may perform well when employed as a PCCP. 


2.5 Research by Brand, Roesler, Al-Qadi, and Shangguan 

The Illinois State Toll Highway Authority sponsored a research program in 2012 to investigate 
the use of fractionated reclaimed asphalt pavement (FRAP) in concrete pavement (Brand, 
Roesler, Al-Qadi, & Shangguan, 2012). In this research, the virgin coarse aggregate was 
partially replaced with RAP at various rates (0, 20, 35, and 50 percent), while the fine virgin 
aggregate was not replaced with RAP. The researchers evaluated the concretes’ performance 
relative to numerous mechanical and durability tests. The mechanical properties investigated 
were compressive and tensile strengths, elastic and dynamic moduli, and shrinkage. As for 
durability, the concretes were evaluated for chloride permeability, freeze/thaw resistance, 
fracture toughness, and alkali silica reactivity. The researchers found that compressive strength, 
tensile strength, and elastic moduli decreased with increasing RAP content; whereas, shrinkage 
was relatively unaffected by including RAP. The presence of RAP did not significantly affect 
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the rapid chloride penetration tests; however, it did affect freeze-thaw resistance, although all 
concretes maintained adequate durability factors after 300 cycles. Fracture toughness was shown 
to decrease with increasing RAP content. The ASR tests indicated that the RAP was not 
reactive. 


The RAP used in a majority of this research was either washed or dry sieved to remove dirt and 
finer RAP particles. This process was found to be costly; therefore, the researchers investigated 
the effect of not washing the RAP prior to concrete batching, and found that further processing 
the RAP did not affect strength properties. 


Overall, the researchers concluded that a concrete containing up to 50 percent coarse RAP 
replacement may be suitable for pavements in IIlinois. 


2.6 Application of Response Surface Methodology to Concrete Mixtures, 


Federal Highway Administration 
Although response surface methodology (RSM) has been used in many areas of research, it has 


not been widely employed in civil engineering; however, the Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) has investigated this statistical procedure’s usefulness in developing concrete mixtures 
(Simon, 2003). The FHWA used this procedure to optimize concrete mixture proportioning 
based on a number of performance criteria, including: plastic state concrete properties, 
mechanical properties of the cured product, and cost. As a part of their study, the FHWA team 
applied the central composite design (CCD) method and used five independent variables to 
define their concrete mixture. These variables included: water-to-cement (w/c) ratio, fine 
aggregate, coarse aggregate, high-range water-reducing admixture (HRWRA), and silica fume. 


As part of this research, a total of 31 concrete batches as specified by the CCD experiment 
design were produced over a six-week period. From each batch, ten 100-by-200-mm cylinders 
were cast, and two slump tests and one air content test were conducted. The responses used in 
the analysis included: one-day compressive strength, 28-day compressive strength, rapid chloride 
test (RCT) charge passed, as well as cost estimated as dollars per cubic meter. Desirability 
functions were defined for each of the responses, dictating which value is optimum for each 
dependent variable. The researchers successfully implemented this procedure and used it to 
develop several optimum mixes. 


Upon successful completion of their RSM study, the FHWA went on to develop and sponsor a 
software program specifically designed to perform the calculations necessary to apply RSM 
methodology for concrete mix design. The software is entitled “COST” and is available online 
as an interactive website, where the user is required to enter various parameters pertaining to 
their experiment. This application is ideal for the following two scenarios: 


e The end goal is to set concrete mixture proportions based on material specifications 
and cost. 
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e The objective is to maximize or minimize certain response parameters (dependent 
variables) in a manner that is irrelevant to the cost of the final product. 


It should be noted that the COST program was not used in this project because it was not capable 
of handling the number of independent variables used in this research. 
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One of the first steps in this project was to determine sources for the materials to be used, 1.e., the 
RAP, natural aggregates, cement, fly ash, and concrete admixtures. The research team believed 
it was important to use materials similar to those typically used on roadway projects. MDT 
provided direction on typical properties of PCCP material used on its projects, and researchers 
reviewed sources across the state to find suitable materials for the study. This chapter discusses 
the different mix ingredients that were evaluated as part of this research, as well as the properties 
of the materials that were chosen for use in this study. 


3.1 Reclaimed Asphalt Pavement 
An appropriate RAP source proved to be the most difficult item to secure. RAP from multiple 


locations across Montana was evaluated both qualitatively and quantitatively, and throughout 
this process, much was learned about the production, character, and variability of this material. 
Based on the literature review and conventional concrete practice, RAP characteristics of interest 
in the mix design process include its asphalt content, particle gradation, moisture condition, 
age/weathered condition, and unit weight. These various characteristics vary with the RAP 
source, based on among other things, the characteristics of the asphalt pavement from which the 
RAP was produced. 


3.1.1 Material Characteristics 
Several sources suggest that the typical hardened asphalt cement content for RAP ranges from 3 


to 7 percent (FHWA, 1997), and according to MDT, RAP that is about 5 to 7 percent asphalt is 
most representative of a Montana pavement. MDT also has a number of specifications for 
aggregates to be used in Portland cement concrete pavements, among which is aggregate 
gradation. The gradation requirements can be found in Table 1 and Table 2 for the fine and 
coarse aggregate, respectively (MDT, 2006). 


Table 1: MDT Fine Aggregate Gradation Specifications 


SinveSine Percent Passing Percent Passing 
(ASTM) (MDT) 
3/8-in 100 100 
No. 4 95 to 100 95 to 100 
No. 8 80 to 100 80 to 100 
No. 16 50 to 85 50 to 85 
No. 30 25 to 60 25 to 60 
No. 50 10 to 30 5 to 30 
No. 100 2 to 10 0 to 10 
No. 200 -- 0 to 3 
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Table 2: MDT Coarse Aggregate Gradation Specifications 
Percentages By Weight Passing Square Mesh Sieves Designated Sizes 


Sieve Size No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
No. 4 to 1 4%” No. 4 to “4” No. 4 to 1 4%” No. 4 to 4” 
2) 100 -- 100 -- 
1 1/2” 95-100 -- 90-100 -- 
1” - 100 20-55 -- 
3/4” 35-70 90-100 0-15 100 
1/2” - -- - 90-100 
3/8” 10-30 20-55 0-5 40-70 
No. 4 - 0-10 -- 0-15 
No. 8 - 0-5 0-5 


*Note: Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 correspond to AASHTO/ASTM designations 467, 67, 4, and 7 respectively. 


It should be noted that RAP aggregates may have moisture contents as high as 5 to 8 percent, 
depending on where and how long the material has been stockpiled (FHWA, 1997). The 
material’s absorption characteristics can cause issues with the apparent mix water available to 
react with the Portland cement, which must be considered when RAP is used as an alternative 
aggregate in concrete mixtures. The weathering experienced by RAP can also cause the asphalt 
retained within the RAP to harden slightly. Further exposure also causes the milled material to 
physically break down or conglomerate. As was found in reviewing RAP sources for this project 
(as reported on below), the length of time the RAP has been stockpiled greatly affects its 
physical characteristics as an aggregate. 


The unit weight of RAP material is highly dependent upon the original natural aggregate that 
was used in the pavement and the moisture content of the stockpiled product. There is a fairly 
limited amount of data available characterizing this physical property; however, it has been 
concluded that the unit weight of the milled or processed RAP is slightly lower than that of 
standard virgin aggregate, and ranges from 120 to 140-pcf. 


3.1.2 Source 
With these characteristics of reclaimed asphalt pavement in mind, the research team evaluated 


five potential sources for RAP aggregate to be used in this project. These sources included: I-15 
near Hardy Creek, an unprocessed material from Main Street of Lewistown, the same Lewistown 
RAP after processing, I-90 west of Big Timber, and U.S. Highway 191 south of Harlowton. 


3.1.2.1 Hardy Creek RAP 

The first RAP material evaluated came from I-15 near the Hardy Creek exit, about 30 miles 
south of Great Falls. A typical sample of the material collected from this site is shown in Figure 
2 below. The pavement was milled on March 29, 2010 and was sampled the same day. Ina 
qualitative comparison to the other RAP samples, the Hardy Creek material appeared to contain 
the largest amount of *%4-inch plus aggregate particles. Having been recently milled off the 
roadway, the material stockpile was soft and relatively easy to dig into. At the time of sampling, 
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the Hardy Creek material had just been taken off the roadway and was generally “loose” with no 
large clumps of aggregate that would warrant crushing. 


3.1.2.2 Unprocessed RAP from Lewistown 

The second RAP material investigated was collected from a stockpile in Lewistown, Montana. 
This RAP is shown in Figure 3. The material was milled off of Lewistown’s Main Street in the 
summer of 2008; the sample was obtained on April 12, 2010. A portion of material from this site 
was crushed by Casino Creek Concrete in Lewistown, and both the natural-state and processed 
RAP were evaluated. Based on simple visual assessment, the unprocessed Lewistown material 
was significantly more weathered than the other RAP materials. The stockpile had been open to 
the elements for about two years, and the exposure clearly affected some of the physical 
characteristics of the material. In general, the particles were much smaller in size relative to 
some of the other “younger” RAP sources, and unlike the other sources, the aggregate was 
rounded with hardly any angular faces. The unprocessed Lewistown material was placed in a 
burn oven, and it was found to have an asphalt content of about 7 percent. This value is on the 
high end of the range normally expected for RAP. In visually contrasting this sample to the 
other RAP materials, the Lewistown RAP appeared darker. The dark hue of the aggregate could 
be attributed to the material’s high water content, as the stockpile had been exposed to harsh 
weather conditions for an extended period of time. The stockpile as a whole had become very 
hard, and the material was beginning to clump together in large chunks. While the individual 
particles were smaller in size than generally observed at the other sites, they typically were 
clumped together, requiring that the pile undergo some sort of processing/crushing prior to use. 
It was also suspected that the coarse and fine aggregates of the stockpile became segregated as 
the material aged. 
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Figure 3: Unprocessed Lewistown RAP Sample 


3.1.2.3 Processed RAP from Lewistown 

As mentioned, a portion of the material from Lewistown was crushed at a local concrete plant. 
The mechanical processing greatly changed the physical qualities of the RAP aggregate, creating 
a material that was comprised of uniformly sized angular particles. The crusher was set to break 
up the larger chunks of material (material retained on a 34-inch screen), with the smaller clumps 
bypassing the equipment and being sent to a separate pile. The majority of the RAP was in this 
latter category, and thus bypassed the crusher. . The material that bypassed the crusher became 
very segregated and unevenly graded. The material that did go through the crusher was broken 
down into particles that ranged in size from the No. 16 to the No. 4 sieve. The crushed 
aggregates were much more angular relative to their original shape, and the distribution of the 
asphalt throughout the material was visibly changed. Prior to processing, the particles appeared 
to be evenly coated with a thin layer of asphalt, but after being sent through the crusher, many of 
the particles had clean faces from being broken down, and it was fairly evident that other 
aggregate consisted entirely of asphalt. The processed Lewistown material is pictured in Figure 
4. The dark material on the far left is from the waste pile, the smaller aggregates in the middle 
are from the fine pile produced by the crusher, and the material on the far right is from the coarse 
pile from the crusher. 
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Figure 4: Processed Lewistown RAP Sample 


3.1.2.4 Big Timber RAP 

RAP aggregate from I-90 just west of Big Timber was also evaluated for use in this study. This 
material is shown in Figure 5. The material was milled on April 21, 2010 and the RAP was 
sampled from a stockpile by MSU researchers on April 22, 2010. The material in the stockpile 
was very dry and loose, and it was not exposed to any sort of precipitation from the time it was 
milled until it was sampled. A sieve analysis performed on this material showed it to be well 
graded, with an even distribution of particles. The milling process created angular faces on the 
aggregates, and the stockpile was clean of deleterious materials. 


Figure 5: Big Timber RAP Sample 


3.1.2.5 Harlowton RAP 

A final RAP sample was collected from U.S. Highway 191 just south of Harlowton, Montana. A 
sample of the material collected at Harlowton is shown in Figure 6. A portion of the roadway 
was milled on April 21, 2010 and the material was sampled from a stockpile on the following 
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day. A sample of this material is shown in Figure 6. The stockpile was loose, but it did appear 
moist. Weather records indicated that there was a small precipitation event that occurred while 
the material was stockpiled. The Harlowton RAP was similar to the sample collected at Big 
Timber in that both materials were well graded with angular particles. 


Figure 6: Harlowton RAP Sample 


3.1.3 Processing 

Due to the material’s age (freshly milled), asphalt content (within the range of 5 to 7 percent 
typical of Montana RAP), and availability, the RAP from I-15 near Hardy Creek was chosen for 
this study. Ten yards of the Hardy Creek RAP was transported to the Montana State University 
campus, where it was processed for use as a replacement aggregate in concrete pavement. 


Relative to minimizing the cost and environmental impact of its use in concrete, ideally the RAP 
would require no processing prior to its addition to the mixture. Thus, the RAP processing 
method employed in this study embodied a minimalistic philosophy. The material was screened 
to remove all particles %4 inch and larger (more specifically, the particles retained on a % inch 
screen), with the remaining RAP then being fractionated on a No. 8 sieve. Fractionating on this 
sieve was found to yield coarse and fine fractions with gradations closely matching MDT 
specifications (as is shown in the material properties reported in the next section of this report). 
The RAP material was not processed beyond what is described herein (e.g., washing). Once 
processed, the RAP was placed in 1-cubic-yard sling bags and covered for future use. 


3.1.4 Material Properties of Hardy Creek RAP 
The fine and coarse Hardy Creek RAP aggregates were tested for standard material properties, 


including gradation. The gradation curves are presented in Figure 7 and Figure 8 for the fine and 
coarse RAP aggregate, respectively. As previously mentioned, the physical properties of RAP 
have a tendency to change during extended stockpiling; therefore, it is important to note that 
these gradation curves represent the material immediately after processing. The fine aggregate is 
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completely enveloped by the MDT specification limits; however, the coarse aggregate is slightly 


finer and more poorly graded than is required by the specifications. 


Relative densities, absorption capacity and average moisture contents of the fine and coarse 


fractions of the RAP aggregate are reported in Table 3 and Table 4, respectively. 
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Figure 7: Fine RAP Gradation Curve 
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Figure 8: Coarse RAP Gradation Curve 
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Table 3: ASTM C128a Fine RAP Aggregate Test Results 


Materials 


Property Value Units 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (oven dry) 2.06 unitless 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (saturated surface dry) 2.18 unitless 
Apparent Relative Density (Apparent Specific Gravity) 2.34 unitless 
Density (oven dry) 128.56 pef 
Density (saturated surface dry) 136.04 pef 
Apparent Density 146.06 pef 
Absorption Capacity 5.82 percent 
Average Moisture Content 3.81 percent 

Table 4: ASTM C127 Coarse RAP Aggregate Test Results 

Property Value Units 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (oven dry) 2.41 unitless 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (saturated surface dry) 2.50 unitless 
Apparent Relative Density (Apparent Specific Gravity) 2.67 unitless 
Density (oven dry) 150.24 pef 
Density (saturated surface dry) 156.38 pef 
Apparent Density 166.63 pef 
Absorption Capacity 4.09 percent 
Average Moisture Content 1.97 percent 


The asphalt contents of the combined, fine, and coarse RAP were determined in accordance with 
ASTM D6307 and are provided in Table 5. As can be seen in this table, the fine RAP had a 


higher asphalt content than the coarse RAP (8.5 versus 5.5 percent, respectively). 


Table 5: Asphalt Contents of RAP Aggregates 


Aggregate Type | Asphalt Content (%) 
Combined 6.7 
Fine 8.5 
Coarse 5:5 


To further investigate the nature of the fine and coarse RAP aggregates, the gradation of the 


aggregates after removing the asphalt were then determined. The gradations for the fine and 


coarse aggregates after removal of the asphalt are provided in Figure 9 and Figure 10, 


respectively. The upper and lower gradation limits specified by MDT are also included in these 


figures for perspective, along with the gradation of the aggregates prior to removing the asphalt. 
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Figure 9: Gradation of Fine RAP after Removal of Asphalt 
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Figure 10: Gradation of Coarse RAP after Removal of Asphalt 


Removal of the asphalt did not significantly alter the gradation of the fine RAP aggregate (Figure 
9). Fine aggregate particle size nominally and relatively uniformly decreased when the asphalt 
was removed. The impact on gradation of removing the asphalt was more pronounced for the 
coarse aggregate, with many of the apparently conglomerate particles breaking down into a much 
finer composition (Figure 10). These conglomerations can be observed in cores taken from 
concretes made with this material (Figure 11). These conglomerated particles are suspected to 
have a significant effect on the hardened concrete properties. 
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Figure 11: Bonded Asphalt Particles 


3.2 Natural Aggregate 
As noted in the literature review, the inclusion of RAP has been observed to have significant 


adverse effects on the end concrete product; therefore, in an attempt to produce a better material, 
RAP was blended with virgin aggregate for each of the concrete mixtures produced in this study. 
This section describes the source and material properties for the natural aggregates used in this 
study. 


3.2.1 Source 
Natural aggregates used in this study were purchased from Kenyon Noble, a local concrete 


supplier in the Bozeman area. 


3.2.2 Material Properties 
The fine aggregate was ordinary concrete sand; the coarse aggregate consisted of a standard 


cracked-face rock. These aggregates were reportedly in conformance with ASTM C33. The 
natural aggregates were tested for density, relative density, and absorption. Results of these tests 
are provided in Table 6 and Table 7. Further, the fines’ average uncompacted void space was 39 
percent and the coarse material was 28 percent fractured. 
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Table 6: ASTM C128a Fine Natural Aggregate Test Results 


Materials 


Property Value Units 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (oven dry) 2:59 unitless 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (saturated surface dry) 2.61 unitless 
Apparent Relative Density (Apparent Specific Gravity) D512, unitless 
Density (oven dry) 159.24 pef 
Density (saturated surface dry) 163.07 pef 
Apparent Density 168.25 pef 
Absorption Capacity 2.42 percent 
Average Moisture Content 1.82 percent 

Table 7: ASTM C127 Coarse Natural Aggregate Test Results 

Property Value Units 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (oven dry) 2.70 unitless 
Relative Density (Specific Gravity) (saturated surface dry) 2.73 unitless 
Apparent Relative Density (Apparent Specific Gravity) 2.78 unitless 
Density (oven dry) 168.33 pef 
Density (saturated surface dry) 170.20 pef 
Apparent Density 173.54 pef 
Absorption Capacity 1.11 percent 
Average Moisture Content 0.54 percent 


Gradation curves for both fractions of the natural aggregates are shown in Figure 12 and Figure 


13. Similar to the RAP material, the fine aggregate was within the bounds given by MDT 


specifications, while the coarse aggregate was outside of its specified limits across certain 


particle sizes. Further, the natural coarse material contained more large particles than the RAP 


coarse aggregate. 
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Figure 12: Fine Natural Aggregate Gradation Curve 
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Figure 13: Coarse Natural Aggregate Gradation Curve 


3.3 Combined Aggregate 


The concrete mixtures evaluated in this research effort included a mixture of natural and RAP 
aggregates. In this section, the results of a gradation study on a mixture of 50 percent natural 
aggregates and 50 percent RAP aggregates (by weight) are presented. It should be noted that the 
concrete mixtures studied in this research used a variety of replacement rates; therefore, the 
combined gradation curves for the actual mixes used in this research would vary from the curve 
shown. However, these curves provide an example of how the inclusion of natural aggregates 
can affect the aggregate gradation of a partial RAP replacement mix. The following curves 
represent the average gradation for three separately mixed samples that were tested. The 
combined gradation for the fine material fell in the middle of MDT’s specified fine aggregate 
gradation limits (Figure 14), while the coarse material was outside these limits (Figure 15), being 
generally more uniform in size than allowed by the limits. 
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Figure 14: Combined fine gradation curve 
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Figure 15: Combined Coarse Gradation Curve 


3.4 Portland Cement 
Type I/II Portland cement was used as the primary binder in this study, per MDT specifications. 


The cement was obtained from the Holcim cement plant near Trident, MT. The chemical and 
physical properties (ASTM C15) of the cement used in this project are provided in Table 8. 
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Table 8: Chemical and Physical Properties of Portland Cement, ASTM C150 


Chemical Properties 


Item Limit Result 

S10, (%) NA 20.4 
ALO; (%) 6.0 max 4.2 
Fe,0; (%) 6.0 max 3.1 
CaO (%) NA 64.4 
MgO (%) 6.0 max 2.2 
SO; (%) 3.0 max 2.8 
Loss on Ignition (%) 3.0 max 2iD 
Insoluable Residue (%) 0.75 max 0.44 
CO, (%) NA 1.7 
Limestone (%) 5.0 max 3.9 
CaCO; in Limestone (%) 70 min 99 
Inorganic Processing Addition 5.0 max 1.9 
Potential Phase Compositions: 

C38 (%) NA 59 

CLS (%) NA 14 

C3A (%) 8.0 max 6 

C,AF (%) NA 9 

C3S+4.75C3A (%) NA 87.5 

Physical Properties 

Air Content (%) 12 max 7 
Blaine Fineness (m7/kg) 260 min 413 
Autoclave Expansion 0.80 max 0.03 
Compressive Strength (MPa) (psi): 

3 days 10.0 (1450) min 26.9 (3900) 

7 days 17.0 (2470) min 32.2 (4680) 
Initial Vicat (minutes) 45 - 375 127 
Mortar Bar Expansion (%) (C 1038) NA 0.006 
Heat of Hydration (kJ/kg) (cal/g): 

7 days NA 352 (84) 

3.5 Fly Ash 


A baseline replacement of 15 percent fly ash by weight of cement was incorporated into each 


mix design. The benefits of using fly ash in concrete are at least two fold: 


the amount of 


Portland cement required in the mix is reduced, and a common waste stream is beneficially used, 


rather than landfilled. A Class C fly ash from the J.E. Corette power plant near Billings, 


Montana was used throughout this study. Headwaters Resources, the fly ash supplier that 


distributes the Corette coal ash, provided the material properties listed in Table 9. The use of 


this fly ash at this prescribed replacement rate was found to have no noticeable abnormal effect 


on the concrete mixture when compared to RAP control mixes that did not contain fly ash. 
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Table 9: Chemical and Physical Properties of Fly Ash, ASTM C 618 


Fly Ash Tests on ASTM Standard Requirements 


Materials 


Chemical Properties 


Item Limit Result 
S10, (%) NA 31.59 
ALO; (%) NA 17.03 
Fe,03 (%) NA 5.76 
Sum of Constituents 50.0 min 54.38 
SO; (%) 5.0 max 2.14 
CaO (%) NA 28.27 
Moisture (%) 3.0 max 0.02 
Loss on Ignition (%) 6.0 max 1.00 
Available Alkalis, as Na,O (%) 5.0 max 1.77 
Physical Properties 

Fineness (% retained on #325) 34 max 11.10 
Strength Activity Index (% of control) 

7 days 75 min 110 

28 days 75 min 15 
Water Requirement (% control) 105 max 93 
Autoclave Soundness (%) 0.8 max 0.13 
True Particle Density NA 2.74 


3.6 Air-Entraining Admixture 


MICRO AIR by BASF was used to entrain air in the concrete mixtures examined in this study. 
MDT specifies a range of 5 to 7 percent entrained air for concrete pavements. The range of air- 
entraining dosages used in this research was based on the manufacturer’s suggestions and a 


number of preliminary RAP in PCCP screening concrete mixtures. 
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4 EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


A statistical method (1.e., response surface methodology - RSM) was used in this research to 
develop and optimize the concrete mixtures. RSM is a collection of techniques useful for 
developing, improving, and optimizing processes. It is also important in the design and 
development of new products, as well as improving the design of existing products (Myers & 
Montgomery, 2002). RSM is commonly used in many applications in which the relationships 
between input variables and responses are not exactly known, and therefore mechanistic models 
are not available. 


Although RSM is commonly used in the industrial world, its use in concrete mixture design is 
fairly limited (Khayat, Ghezal, & Hadriche, 2000; Long, Lemieux, Hwang, & Khayat, 2012; 
Simon, 2003; Sonebi, 2010). RSM offers advantages over traditional methods employed for 
determining concrete mixture proportions (e.g., ACI 211.1); traditional methods are not capable 
of accounting for interactions between constituents, and there is no means to achieve an 
optimized mixture (Simon, 2003). In contrast, RSM is capable of doing both with minimal trial 
batches. 


In RSM, the response is a performance measure or quality characteristic of the process or of the 
resulting product from that process. For example, in the case of concrete mixtures, slump, air 
content, and 28-day compressive strength are considered responses. Input variables or 
independent variables are subject to the control of the engineer, and potentially influence the 
responses. In concrete mixtures, these input variables could be w/c ratio, paste-content, and air- 
entraining admixture dosage rate. 


The procedure of fitting a response surface to a given process involves designating a set of trial 
batches that encompass a range of input variables using a statistical experimental design 
procedure. These trial batches are then carried out, and the various responses are measured. 
Data from the trial batches are then compiled to create a model consisting of a set of complex 
regression equations that can accurately depict the behaviors and interactions of the mix 
ingredients and the specified end responses (Simon, 2003). This model can then ultimately be 
used for optimization. The experimental design procedure used in this research was the Central 
Composite Design (CCD). CCD is an augmented factorial design, which is capable of 
estimating second-order models for each of the responses of interest without requiring the 
completion of a three-level factorial experiment. Thus, a reduced number of trial batches, in 
comparison to other experimental designs, is used to obtain the same statistically verified results 
(Simon, 2003). In addition to factorial points, this experimental design includes several center 
point runs to provide an estimate of the pure error, which is associated with the testing 
procedures. Axial points (outside the region of interest) are also included to allow for efficient 
estimation of pure quadratic terms in the regression equations. 
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The experimental design was implemented in multiple phases in this research. First, initial 
screening mixes were carried out to identify the general effects of including RAP aggregates in 
concrete, and to determine appropriate independent variables and ranges for the variables. An 
initial CCD-based investigation was then conducted using five independent variables. A follow- 
on CCD-based study was then carried out for three selected variables over a refined region of 
interest suggested by the initial and broader CCD investigation. Key findings from both studies 
are presented in this chapter; further analyses and results are provided in Appendices A and B for 
the initial and follow on studies, respectively. 


4.1 Responses and Variables 
The mixture responses chosen for this study were slump, air content, 7- and 28-day compressive 


strengths, and 28-day modulus of rupture. Target values for these responses are specified by 
MDT (MDT, 2006) for concrete pavements, and are provided in Table 10. These responses were 
measured in substantial accordance to ASTM (2009) test procedures. Slump was measured for 
each of the trial concrete mixtures per ASTM C 143. Air content was measured for each of the 
concrete mixtures according to ASTM C231. Compressive and tensile strengths were measured 
according to ASTM C39 and ASTM C78, respectively. 


Table 10: Responses and Target values 


Response Specification 
Slump 1.5+0.75 inches 
Air Content 5 to 7 percent 
7-Day Compressive Strength Minimum of 2,000 psi 
28-Day Compressive Strength Minimum of 3,000 psi 
28-Day Modulus of Rupture Minimum of 500 psi 


Prior to executing the experimental design, several “screening” mixes were performed to 
qualitatively observe how the RAP would generally affect the concrete behavior, and to 
determine important mix parameters and their subsequent ranges. The results of this screening 
experiment revealed that the RAP had the following effects on the concrete mixtures: 


e the fine RAP appeared to have more adverse effects on the strength of the cured 
product than the coarse RAP 


e preliminary mixes consistently contained about 2.5 percent entrapped air 


° form release oil used on steel specimen molds appeared to react with the asphalt 
coating the aggregates, leaving an oily residue on the outside of the specimens 


e bleed water and shrinkage appeared to be non-issues 
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° high water-cement ratios as well as high RAP contents resulted in compressive 
strengths below target values 


Further, based on these trial mixes, five mix parameters were chosen for the independent 
variables based on the significance of their impact on the properties of concrete containing RAP: 
water-to-cementitious material ratio (w/c), paste volume, fine RAP replacement rate, coarse RAP 
replacement rate, and air-entraining admixture dosage rate. Ranges for these parameters were set 
based on the results of the screening mixes and on the knowledge and experience of the research 
team. The initial experimental design used all five of these parameters over the ranges specified 
in Table 11. The fine and coarse RAP contents in the mixtures were defined as replacement 
percentages; that is, the alternative RAP material replaced the specified percentage of the natural 
aggregate (by volume). 


As was stated earlier, a follow on statistical experimental design was subsequently carried out 
with fixed replacement rates, and over a modified region of interest that provided more 
appropriate responses. The ranges used in the follow on statistical experimental design are also 
provided in Table 11. As can be seen in this table, in the follow on study the ranges for paste 
content and air-entraining admixture were reduced, and the fine and coarse replacement rates 
were fixed at 0.5 and 1.0, respectively. 


Table 11: Independent Variables and Ranges 


Variable Initial Design Follow-on Design 
w/c Ratio 0.35 to 0.45 0.35 to 0.45 
Paste Volume Fraction 0.27 to 0.40 0.30 to 0.40 
Fine RAP Replacement Fraction 0.00 to 0.50 0.50 (fixed) 
Coarse RAP Replacement Fraction 0.25 to 1.00 1.0 (fixed) 
Air-Entraining Admixture Dosage Rate (mL/100#) 50 to 250 52-200 


The screening mixes also provided insight into two other mix parameters: the coarse-to-fine 
aggregate ratio and fly ash replacement rate. Mixes with a coarse-to-fine aggregate ratio of 1.36 
(by weight) performed well in the screening mixes, and therefore, this value was chosen for the 
mixes in this study. This ratio is consistent with ranges typically observed in conventional 
concrete. A Class C Fly ash was included in the mixtures to reduce the environmental impact of 
this concrete. A replacement rate of 15 percent (by weight) was chosen because this replacement 
rate was found to have no noticeable abnormal effect on the concrete mixture when compared to 
RAP control mixes that did not contain fly ash. 


The absolute volume method was used to proportion the mixes once the w/c ratio, paste volume 
(or paste content), and coarse to fine aggregate ratio were prescribed. For the initial CCD study, 
the mix water was adjusted based on the measured moisture content (on the day of mixing) of 
both the virgin and RAP aggregates. However, this proved to be a significant source of scatter in 
this initial CCD study. Adjusting for the moisture content in the RAP aggregates based on what 
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appeared to be the saturated, surface dry (SSD) state of the RAP was particularly problematic. 
Therefore, the mixes were not adjusted for moisture content in the follow-on study. This issue is 
discussed in greater detail in Appendix A. An example of the mix calculator used to proportion 
the mixes is provided in Appendix D. 


4.2 Concrete Batching and Test Specimen Preparation 
Each of the concrete test batches were mixed according to ASTM C192. A 10-ft* electric 


portable mixer was used for the preparation of each concrete batch. Mixing proceeded as 


follows: 
1. With the mixer off, all of the coarse aggregates, approximately one quarter of the 
mixing water, and the air-entraining admixture were placed in the mixer. 
2. The mixer was turned on, and after 30 seconds of mixing the remaining fine 
aggregates, cement, fly ash, and mix water were added. 
3. The constituents were mixed for three minutes. 


4. The mixer was then turned off, and the material was allowed to rest for an additional 
three minutes. 


5. The mixer was restarted, and the material was mixed for a final two minutes. 


When moisture content corrections were made (i.e. in the initial experimental design), the 
aggregates for the concrete batches were sealed in buckets at least 24-hours prior to mixing, and 
the moisture content of each of the four aggregate materials was measured to calculate necessary 
mix water adjustments. 


Slump and air content tests were performed per ASTM specification, as described in the previous 
section. Strength test specimens were then cast in two lifts and consolidated via external 
vibration with a basic shake table. After the specimens were allowed to set for 24-hours, they 
were de-molded and placed in a cure room until the specified test date. 


4.3 Initial Experimental Design 
An initial experimental design was carried out for all five independent variables presented in the 


previous section over the full range presented earlier. While key findings are presented in this 
section, details of this study are provided in Appendix A. For five variables, the CCD 
methodology used in this research designates a total of 30 trial batches, which consist of 16 
factorial runs, 10 one-factor-at-a-time runs at the axial points, and four center point runs. The 
design points for this CCD are provided in Table 12, while the 30 trial batches resulting from 
these design points are provided in Table 13. The factorial points in Table 12 are the bounds of 
the factorial runs, and designate the region of interest, which corresponds to the region in which 
the resulting response surface models are most applicable. 
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Once designated, these mixes were performed in a laboratory setting, and the responses were 
recorded. The resulting responses are included in Table 13, with the summary statistics for these 
responses provided in Table 14. Regression equations were then fit to this data, and the resulting 
response surfaces were evaluated for statistically significant variables and goodness of fit. 
Included in Table 14 are the variables that were determined to be statistically significant and the 
R’ values for each response surface. Statistical significance was assessed by analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) calculations; in particular, variables with p values less than 0.05 were designated 
“significant”. The R° values quantify the goodness of fit of the resulting response surface model 
to the collected data: an R* equal to 1.0 corresponds to a perfect fit, while a value close to 0 
corresponds to a poor fit. As can be seen in the table, the resulting response surface models for 
each response had R’ values near 0.90, indicating a good fit for each response. It should be 
noted that the response surface models were further evaluated via predicted-versus-observed 
scatter plots (Appendix A) and residual plots. These plots did not reveal any systematic 
variance, and therefore, provided another positive indicator of model performance. 


Table 12: Design Points for Initial Experimental Design 


Independent Variable Axial Low es ae Center re 
w/c Ratio 0.35 0.45 0.3750 0.4000 0.4250 
Paste Volume 0.27 0.40 0.3025 0.3350 0.3675 
Fine RAP Replacement 0.00 0.50 0.1250 0.2500 0.3750 
Coarse RAP Replacement 0.25 1.00 0.4375 0.6250 0.8125 
Air Dosage Rate (mL/100#) 50.0 250.0 100.0 150.0 200.0 


Despite the good fit for each response, these response surface models were found difficult to use 
in developing an optimum PCCP mix (i.e., a mixture with the target properties given in Table 
10), as the observed properties of the trial mixtures were generally too distant from the target 
response values. Notably, the target responses for slump and air content were 1.5 inches and 6 
percent, while the average responses for the trial mixtures in the initial experimental design were 
4.75 inches and 9.84 percent. However, this study provided valuable insight into the effects of 
the independent variables on all five responses for the larger region of interest. 


Referring to Table 15, of particular interest was the effect of RAP replacement rate on concrete 
compressive strength, the only response significantly correlated with RAP use. To evaluate this 
effect further, the 28-day compressive strength response surface is plotted as a function of fine 
and coarse RAP replacement rates in Figure 16 (with the other three variables —w/c ratio, paste 
volume, and air dosage- held constant at their center points), while cross-sections of this 
response surface are provided in Figure 17. As can be seen in these figures, as expected, an 
increase in both fine and coarse replacement rates result in a decrease in compressive strength. 
However, the effect of the fine aggregate replacement rate is decreased with increasing coarse 
RAP replacement. For example, at 0.8 coarse RAP replacement the fine aggregate replacement 
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rate has little to no effect on the compressive strength (for the range of fine aggregate 


replacement rates considered). 


Table 13: Summary of Mixes and Measured Results for Initial Experimental Design 


Independent Variables 


Mix ID w/c Ratio 
17.1 0.35 
18.2 0.45 

30.3 (C) 0.4 
25.4 0.4 
3.5 0.375 

28.6 (C) 0.4 
1.7 0.375 
26.8 0.4 

27.9 (C) 0.4 
8.10 0.375 

22.11 0.4 
11.12 0.425 
2.13 0.375 
19.14 0.4 
12.15 0.425 
4.16 0.375 
15.17 0.425 
29.18 (C) 0.4 
24.19 0.4 
21.20 0.4 
6.21 0.375 
7.22 0.375 
10.23 0.425 
23.24 0.4 
9.25 0.425 
20.26 0.4 
14.27 0.425 
16.28 0.425 
13.29 0.425 
2.30 0.375 


Paste 
Volume 


0.335 
0.335 
0.335 
0.335 
0.3025 
0.335 
0.3025 
0.335 
0.335 
0.3675 
0.335 
0.3025 
0.3675 
0.27 
0.3025 
0.3025 
0.3675 
0.335 
0.335 
0.335 
0.3675 
0.3675 
0.3025 
0.335 
0.3025 
0.4 
0.3675 
0.3675 
0.3675 
0.3025 


Fine RAP Coarse RAP Air Dosage 


Replacement Replacement (mL/100#) 


0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.25 
0.375 
0.25 
0.125 
0.25 
0.25 
0.375 
0.5 
0.375 
0.125 
0.25 
0.375 
0.375 


0.625 50 
0.625 50 
0.625 50 
0.625 50 
0.4375 00 
0.625 50 
0.4375 200 
0.625 250 
0.625 50 
0.8125 00 
0.625 50 
0.4375 200 
0.4375 00 
0.625 50 
0.8125 00 
0.8125 200 
0.4375 00 
0.625 50 

50 
0.625 50 
0.8125 200 
0.4375 200 
0.8125 200 
0.25 50 
0.4375 00 
0.625 50 
0.8125 00 
0.8125 200 
0.4375 200 
0.8125 00 


Slump 
(inches) 
0.19 
das 
6.00 
5.88 
2.63 
4.25 
1.25 
4.75 
5.13 
4.06 
3.75 
5.00 
5.38 
5.38 
2.13 


Air Content 


(%) 
3.8 
3.0 
3.0 
6.8 
72 
0.0 
6.2 
3.0 
2.0 
6.8 
8.5 
2.0 
9.5 
9.5 
8.0 


6.6 
0.0 
2.0 
3.0 
1.0 
2.5 
0.5 
2.5 
0.0 

8.0 
0.0 

95 
3.5 
135) 


5.3 


Measured Responses 


7-Day fe 28-Day fc 28-Day MOR Environment 


(psi) 
3559 
1440 
1529 
2609 
2524 
1986 
3268 
1562 
1940 
2297 
1937 
1664 
2815 
2339 
1988 
2283 
2130 
1843 
1480 
2020 
1798 
2072 
1472 
2412 
2578 
2252 
2130 
1516 
1722 
2772 


(psi) (psi) al Factor 
4282 870 0.875 
1823 444 0.875 
2154 487 0.875 
3246 652 0.875 
3193 608 0.8125 
2585 461 0.875 
3660 685 0.5625 
1927 450 0.875 
2339 525 0.875 
2876 564 1.1875 
2318 450 1.125 
1879 424 0.8125 
3335 639 0.5625 
2971 565 0.875 
2431 531 1.1875 
2639 541 1.1875 
2362 538 0.8125 
2213 505 0.875 
1795 470 1.25 
2579 510 0.625 
2178 516 0.9375 
2592 533 0.8125 
1809 391 0.9375 
3150 607 0.5 
3209 476 0.5625 
2833 549 0.875 
2555 498 0.9375 
1722 403 1.1875 
2622 606 0.5625 
3420 716 0.9375 


Table 14: Response Statistics for Initial Experimental Design 


Response Observed Observed R’ Statistically Significant 
Range Average Variables 

Slump (inches) 3/16 to 8.5 4.75 0.86 w/c, paste content 
Air Content (%) 3.80 to 13.50 9.84 0.90 w/c, paste, air dosage 
7-Day Compressive Strength (psi) | 1440 to 3559 2131 0.93 w/c, coarse RAP, air dosage 
28-Day Compressive Strength 1722 to 4282 2623 0.92 | w/c, fine RAP, coarse RAP, air 
(psi) dosage 
28-Day Rupture Strength (psi) 391 to 870 541 0.90 w/c, air dosage 
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The magnitude of the effect of including RAP is significant; the compressive strength is reduced 
by nearly 70 percent when the RAP replacement rates are at the maximum values considered in 
this study as compared to the minimum values. Nonetheless, the decision was made to continue 
to pursue mix designs that maximized RAP replacement rates to recycle as much RAP as 
possible, recognizing that increased amounts of cementitious materials would be required to 
approach the typically targeted minimum of 3,000 psi for PCCP. 


Replacement rates of 0.5 and 1.0 were chosen for the fine and coarse aggregates, respectively. 
The | to 2 ratio of fine to coarse replacement rates is consistent with the yields obtained from the 
screening process described in the previous chapter. That is, the screening process resulted in 
twice the amount of coarse RAP aggregate as fine RAP aggregate. 
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Figure 16: 28-day Compressive Strength vs. Coarse and Fine RAP Replacement Rates 
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Figure 17: Effect of Fine and Coarse Replacement on 28-day Compressive Strength 


Another key observation made during this initial study was that traditional methods for adjusting 
for aggregate moisture content may not be applicable for the RAP aggregates due to the nature of 
the oil coated RAP aggregates. This phenomenon is discussed in greater detail in A.3.2. 


4.4 Follow-on Experimental Design 
Upon completion of this initial study, a second CCD analysis was carried out with a modified 


region of interest and fixed replacement rates of 0.5 and 1.0 for the fine and coarse aggregates, 
respectively. This follow-on CCD produced mixtures with properties more consistent with target 
responses for concrete pavements. 


The design points for this CCD are provided in Table 15. A total of 16 trial batches were used in 
this study, of which 14 were unique mixes and 2 were replicates at the center point. The mix 
parameters for these 16 trial batches are provided in Table 16 along with the resulting measured 
responses for each mix. Summary statistics for these mixes are provided in Table 17. The 
responses used in this experimental design were: slump, air content, and 7- and 28-day 
compressive strengths; 28-day modulus of rupture was not included as a response. This decision 
was made due to the strong correlation observed in the initial study between the compressive 
strength and modulus of rupture, and therefore little was gained by including this response. This 
decision minimized the amount of material required per mix, and allowed the research team to 
reduce trial batches from 2.9 cubic feet to 1.5 cubic feet. 


As intended, the mixtures used in this CCD had properties more suitable for a PCCP mixture 
(i.e., average slump of around 2 inches and air content of 5.78 percent compared to target 
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realizations of these responses of 1.5 inches and 6 percent, respectively). Furthermore, the 
resulting response surfaces from this CCD were determined to fit the data well. Goodness of fit 
statistics for response surfaces are provided in Table 17, along with the statistically significant 
variables for each response. The R’ values indicate a good fit for each of the resulting response 
surfaces. Slump, 7-day and 28-day compressive strengths had R’ values greater than 0.93, with 
the air content having the least R’ value of 0.82. As was done in the initial study, statistical 
significance was evaluated via ANOVA calculations with a p-value threshold of 0.05. The 
response surfaces were further evaluated with residual plots and measured-versus-predicted 
scatter plots (Appendix C). These plots revealed no systematic variance of the residuals. 


Table 15: Design Points for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Independent Variable Axial High Factorial High 


w/c Ratio 0.45 
Paste Volume 0.4 
Air Dosage Rate 

200 
(mL/100#) 


Table 16: Summary of Mixes and Measured Responses for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Independent Variables Measured Responses 

Mix ID Genus Paste Air Dosage Slump Aw Content 7-Dayfc 28-Day fc 

Volume (mL/100#) (inches) (%) (psi) (psi) 
16.1 (C) 0.4 0.35 126 2.25 6 2424 2847 
2.2 0.35 0.3 200 0 4.5 2592 3317 
14.3 0.4 0.35 250 2.75 8 2130 2587 
74 0.45 0.4 52 8.75 5 2174 2749 
4.5 0.35 0.4 200 1.25 5.3 2882 3521 
5.6 0.45 0.3 52 0.13 3.3 1919 2414 
13.7 0.4 0.35 2 0.5 3.8 2590 3166 
12.8 0.4 0.43 126 6.5 6.6 2396 2749 
11.9 0.4 0.27 126 0 7 1937 2137 
9.10 0.32 0.35 126 0 3.5 3047 3464 
1.11 0.35 0.3 52 0 8 2923 3050 
3.12 0.35 0.4 52 1.75 2 3092 3735 
6.13 0.45 0.3 200 1.13 6.5 1793 2297 
15.14 (C) 0.4 0.35 126 1.88 5.4 2423 3061 
10.15 0.48 0.35 126 7.75 8.5 1557 1927 
8.16 0.45 0.4 200 8.25 9 1772 2133 
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Table 17: Response Statistics for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Response Observed | Observed | R’ Statistically Significant Variables 
Range Average 
Slump Guches) 0t08.75 | 2.06 | 0.98 Wie Pasir OnE EG W/O aNG BAN 
interaction 
Air Content (%) 2 to9 5.78 0.83 | w/c, air dosage, w/c and paste interaction 
7-Day Compressive Strength (psi) | 1557 to 3092) 2353 0.98 w/c, paste, air dosage 
28-Day Compressive Strength (psi)| 1927 to 3735] 2822 0.93 w/c, paste content 


The response surfaces obtained in this study are directly used in the following section to develop 
suitable pavement mixes; therefore, the equations defining these response surfaces are provided 
here. The response surfaces for each response have the following general form. 


y = By + BWC + BPC + BAD + B,WC? + BsPC? + BAD? + B,WC* PC + BgWC AD + BoPC + AD 


where: y is the particular response of interest, WC is the water to cementitious material ratio, PC 
is the paste content, AD is the air dosage rate, and {> through fo are coefficients obtained via 
regression for each response. The resulting f coefficients for each variable and response are 
tabulated in Table 18. 


Table 18: Response Surface Equations for Follow-on Experimental Design 


B Number eee Bs for Bs for Bs for Bs for 
Slump Air Content 7-Day fc 28-Day fc 
0 - 110.5183 91.3646 -55.4693 -10729.6297 
1 WC -367.7477 -150.966 -1008.3762 14896.0771 
2 PC -300.2103 -278.4931 -5516.2940 62445.3344 
3 AD 0.0243 -0.1705 24541.9826 18.8215 
4 we 227.2334 -33.5769 -24666.7723 — -10841.0297 
5 PC? 138.8451 79.5602 -0.4911 -57807.5308 
6 AD? 0 0 0.0012 0.0067 
7 WC*PC 637.5 470 -11180.6348 = -35915.9655 
8 WC*AD 0.0338 0.25 0.4391 -26.5079 
9 PC*AD -0.0676 0.2568 -5.2066 -33.0139 


These response surfaces are plotted in this section to provide perspective on the validity and 
general shape of the various surfaces. Figure 18 is a plot of the slump response surface as a 
function of w/c ratio and paste content (the most statistically significant variables for this 
response). Figure 19 is a compilation of various cross-sections from this surface, and shows 
slump plotted versus paste content for various w/c ratios. In these figures, the air dosage rate is 
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held constant at the center point (126 mL/100 pounds of cementitious material). As can be seen 
in these figures, slump is expected to increase as a function of w/c ratio and paste content. The 
presence of these fairly intuitive relationships helps to confirm the validity of the response 
surface model. 


Fitted Surface 
Variable: Slump 


Figure 18: Response Surface for Slump vs. w/c ratio and Paste Content 
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Figure 19: Slump vs. Paste Content for Various w/c Ratios 
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The air content response surface is shown in Figure 20 as a function of its most statistically 
significant variables: w/c ratio and air dosage rate, while several cross-sections of this response 
are shown in Figure 21. The paste volume is held at its center point in these figures (0.35). As is 
expected, the air content is projected to increase in a mixture with increasing air dosage and w/c 
ratio. However, the trend of increasing air content with increasing air dosage rate decreases with 
decreasing w/c ratio, indicating that the effect of the air entraining admixture is diminished with 
decreasing w/c ratios. 


Fitted Surface 
Variable: Air 


Figure 20: Response Surface for Air Content vs. w/c ratio and Air Dosage Rate 
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Figure 21: Air Content vs. Air Dosage Rate for Various w/c Ratios 
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Finally, the 7- and 28-day compressive strength response surfaces are plotted versus w/c ratio 
and paste volume in Figure 24 through Figure 25 (with an air dosage rate of 126 mL/100 pounds 
of cementitious material). As can be observed in these figures, the compressive strength of a 
mixture is expected to increase with decreasing w/c ratio. As for the effect of the paste content 
on strength, the compressive strength is predicted to increase as the paste volume is increased up 
to a point, and then hold steady or decrease slightly beyond this point. The trend of increasing 
strength with increasing paste content is consistent with what was observed in the preliminary 
mixes; however, the opposite trend has been observed in conventional concrete, i.e., decreased 
compressive strength with increasing paste content (Kolias & Georgiou, 2005). In conventional 
concrete, this trend has been attributed to the theory that cracks propagate more readily in high- 
paste mixes than in low-paste mixes (less aggregates in the path of the crack). For the RAP 
concrete, the trend of increasing strength with increasing paste content is postulated to be due to 
the fact that the RAP aggregates are significantly softer than the cement and conventional 
aggregates (due to residual asphalt). Therefore, the effect of the RAP aggregates would be 
similar to having voids within the concrete. Increasing the amount of paste (and therefore 
decreasing the amount of RAP) should positively affect the strength of the concrete to a point. 


Fitted Surface; Variable: 7 Day Strength 
3 factors, 1 Blocks, 16 Runs; MS Residual=13774.57 
DV: 7 Day Strength 
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Figure 22: Response Surface for 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. w/c Ratio and Paste Content 
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Figure 23: 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. Paste Content for Various w/c Ratios 
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Figure 24: Response Surface for 28-Day Compressive Strength vs. w/c Ratio and Paste Content 
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Figure 25: 28-Day Compressive Strength vs. Paste Content for Various w/c Ratios 


The following section describes how these response surfaces were used to determine mix designs 


suitable for concrete pavement applications. 
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5 OPTIMIZATION AND SELECTION OF MIXES 


In the previous chapter, response surfaces (second-order regression equations) were developed 
for slump, air content, and 28-day compressive strength, as functions of the independent 
variables: w/c ratio, paste content, and air entraining admixture dosage rate. These response 
surfaces quantify the effects that each independent variable has on a given response, as well as 
the significance of this effect. Thus, they can be used to obtain a “desirable” result, and often 
this “desirable” result may be a function of multiple responses. For example, MDT specifies a 
“desirable” concrete for pavements as having a 1.5-inch slump, air content of 6 percent, and a 
28-day compressive strength of at least 3,000 psi. 


To address this issue of obtaining target results for multiple responses, RSM analyses often use 
desirability functions, in which the analyst’s priorities on the response values are built into the 
optimization procedure (Myers & Montgomery, 2002). The optimization procedure involves 
creating a desirability function for each response, and then using the geometric mean of these 
desirability functions to generate a single composite response (Myers & Montgomery, 2002). 
This approach was used in the initial CCD analysis (as described in Appendix A); however, a 
simpler and more robust approach was used in the follow-on CCD analysis. For a set of target 
responses, this simpler approach simultaneously solved the three response surface equations 
(presented in the previous chapter) for the three unknown independent variables. That is, the 
three response surface equations (for slump, air content, and 28-day compressive strength) were 
solved for the three independent variables (w/c ratio, paste volume, and air dosage rate) that 
would yield specified target response values. It should be noted that the response surfaces are 
nonlinear, and, therefore, multiple solutions may exist. However, during this analysis, only 
solutions within or near the prescribed region of interest were considered valid. It should also be 
noted that in cases where an exact solution does not exist, this methodology does not allow for 
compromise between target responses; whereas, the “desirability” method mentioned above 
allows for this compromise. 


5.1 Mix Development and Trial Mixes 
The approach described above was used in the follow-on study to develop three mixes with 


different target performance parameters. The first mix (Trial Mix 1) was developed by targeting 
MDT specified values for slump (1.5 inches), air content (6 percent), and minimum 28-day 
compressive strength (3,000 psi) for PCCP. To obtain this strength, the resulting mix was rich in 
cement, and would be expensive to produce. Therefore, a second mix (Trial Mix 2) was 
developed by targeting the same slump and air used for the first mix, but with a lesser 
compressive strength of 2,300 psi. A third mix (Trial Mix 3) was developed that targeted the 
maximum achievable strength for this concrete while staying within the prescribed limits of 
slump and air content. A summary of the resulting mixes obtained using the response surface 
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equations developed in the follow-on CCD analysis are presented in Table 19 along with the 
predicted responses and their respective 95% confident intervals (CI). 


As can be seen in Table 19, Trial Mix 1| had a w/c ratio of 0.386, a paste content of 0.346, and an 
air dosage rate of 180.3 mL/100 pounds of cementitious material. This mix is rich in cement 
(around 7.5 sacks per cubic yard), and would therefore be expensive to produce. Thus, as 
mentioned previously, Trial Mix 2 was developed to reduce the amount of cement by reducing 
the required strength of the concrete from 3,000 psi to 2,300 psi. Relative to Trial Mix 1, Trial 
Mix 2 had an increased w/c ratio (0.442) and a decreased paste volume (0.307). The total 
cement content of Trial Mix 2 was less than in Trial Mix 1 (6.1 versus 7.5 sacks per cubic yard, 
respectively). Trial Mix 3 was intended to maximize strength while staying within the limits for 
air and slump prescribed by MDT. For this mix, in order to maximize strength, the lower limits 
for slump (0.75 inches) and air content (5 percent) were targeted, while the strength was 
maximized. These targets yielded a mix with a w/c ratio of 0.34, a paste content of 0.42, and an 
air dosage rate of 253.3 mL/100 pounds of cement. This mix is consistent with general concrete 
knowledge: the w/c ratio was minimized to increase strength and the paste content was increased 
to maintain the required slump. This mix is just outside the prescribed region of interest for this 
RSM study. That is, the w/c ratio, paste content, and air dosage rate are just outside of the 
factorial low and factorial high points used in this study. Because of this, the 95 percent 
confidence intervals on the expected responses are significantly larger for this mix when 
compared to the other two mixes. 

Table 19: Summary of Trial Mixes and Results 


Variable/Response Trial Mix 1 Trial Mix 2 Trial Mix 3 


MDT Specifications 


w/c Ratio 0.386 0.442 0.34 
Paste Volume 0.346 0.307 0.42 
Air Dosage (mL/100#) 180.3 135.3 253.3 - 
Predicted Predicted Predicted 
M d M d M d L 
ae (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 
15 1.0 1.50 0.75 0.75 j 


Slap (in) (0. ts to 2.56) (0. s to = 5) (2. a to = 9) 


A tent (° 
am Dantened a) aban ree eae 
2437 2489 1880 1753 2720 2795 z 
7-Day fe (psi) 
(2261 to 2612) (1713 to 2047) (2202 to 3239) 
oem 3000 2949 2300 2269 3300 3279 3000 
fiat (2705 to 3320) (1967 to 2633) (2267 to 4331) 


Once developed, these mixes were then carried out in the lab to verify their performance, as well 
as to verify the effectiveness of this mix design methodology. As can be seen in Table 19, 
overall, all measured responses were easily within the 95% confidence intervals and all 
responses were either within the limits or close to the limits prescribed by MDT (with the 
exception of 28-day strength for Trial Mix 2). In regards to Trial Mix 1, the measured slump 
was within 0.5 inches of the predicted slump, and the air content was within 1 percent. As for 
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compressive strengths, the model accurately predicted both the 7- and 28-day compressive 
strengths, with both of these measured strengths within 2 percent of the predicted strengths. 
With respect to Trial Mix 2, the measured slump was within 0.75 inches of the targeted 1.5 
inches; whereas, the air content was within 0.6 percent. This model again accurately predicted 
the 7- and 28-day compressive strengths: the 7-day measured strength was within 7 percent of 
the predicted strength, and the 28-day strength was within 2 percent. Trial Mix 3 had a slump of 
2 inches, which is 1.25 inches higher than the predicted slump, but within the prescribed limits of 
the MDT specifications. The air content for this mix was only 0.1 percent higher than the 
predicted air content. The 7- and 28-day strengths were accurately predicted by the models: the 
predicted strengths were within 2.7 and 0.6 percent of the observed 7- and 28-day strengths, 
respectively. 


It should be noted that the differences between the predicted and measured responses is 
attributed to both inaccuracies in the model as well as variability inherent in the testing methods. 


Overall, the response surface models developed in this study accurately predicted the responses 
and served as an efficient tool for developing mix designs. 


5.2 Selection of Mixes for Further Evaluation 
Upon completion of the trial mixes discussed previously, the research team worked with MDT to 


select mixes for further evaluation. Trial Mix 1 was selected, despite being somewhat rich in 
cement, because it met all specified requirements including the minimum specified compressive 
strength of 3,000 psi. This strength was deemed necessary to ensure that the concrete had 
adequate mechanical and durability properties to be used as concrete pavement. Also, the 
decision was made to develop a higher-performance mixture with a strength of at least 4,000 psi. 
Trial Mix 3 described in the previous section was specifically pursued to create a mix with a 
maximum possible strength while complying with all other target performance parameters (i.e., 
slump of 1.5 inches, air content of 6 percent, and fine and coarse RAP replacement rates of 0.5 
and 1.0, respectively). However, this mix only achieved a compressive strength of 3279 psi. 
Therefore, in pursuit of a higher strength mix, the decision was made to consider using one-half 
the RAP replacement rates used in Trial Mix 3, which is 0.25 and 0.50 for the fine and coarse 
RAP, respectively, with the expectation that this approach would yield higher compressive 
strengths. | Based on the results of the initial CCD experiment, cutting the RAP replacement 
rates in half was expected to increase the strength by around 35 percent (see Figure 17), while 
not affecting the slump and air content. This mix was carried out in the lab and these 
expectations were verified. This mix had a slump of 0.75 inches, an air content of 5 percent, and 
a 28-day compressive strength of 4,089 psi (which corresponds to an increase of around 39 
percent). Since this mix had all of the desired qualities, it too was selected as a mix for further 
evaluation. 
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For the remainder of this document, the selected mix with the full replacement rate of RAP (Trial 
Mix 1) will be referred to as the High RAP (HR) Mix, and the higher performance mix (with half 
the RAP) will be referred to as the High Strength (HS) mix. The basic performance of these two 
mixes is summarized in Table 20. 


Table 20: High RAP vs. High Strength Mixes 


Property/Response High RAP (HR) High Strength (HS) 
W/C 0.386 0.386 

Ai Dosage Rate (mL/100# of cement) 180.3 180.3 

Paste Content 0.346 0.346 

Fine RAP Replacement Rate (% by volume) 50 25 

Coarse RAP Replacement Rate (% by volume) 100 50 

Slump (in) 1.00 1.00 

Aw Content (%) 5.00 5.00 

7-Day Compressive Strength (psi) 2489 3588 
28-Day Compressive Strength (psi) 2949 4194 
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6 MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF SELECTED RAP MIXTURES 


The two concrete mixtures developed in the previous chapter (HR and HS) were evaluated using 
a full suite of mechanical and durability tests to assess their potential for use as concrete 
pavements. This chapter reports on the results of the mechanical tests, while the following 
chapter reports the results of the durability tests. A summary of the mechanical properties tested 
in this research is provided in Table 21. 


Multiple batches of both concrete mixtures were required to complete all of these tests, and 
although some variation was observed between mixes, this variation was not substantial. The 
mixtures evaluated in this, and the following chapter, are provided in Table 22, along with 
average slump, air content, and 28-day compressive strengths observed for each mixture over all 
batches. For some tests, a control mixture was used to provide a baseline for results. This 
control mixture, also provided in Table 22, was the same as the HR and HS mixtures, simply 
without the RAP aggregates. 


Table 21: Mechanical Properties 


Material Property ASTM Test Method 
Compressive Strength C39 
Elastic Modulus C469 
Splitting Tensile Strength C496 
Modulus of Rupture C78 
Shrinkage C512 
Creep C512 


Table 22: Mixes and Average Responses 


Property/Response High RAP (HR) High Strength (HS) Control 
W/C 0.386 0.386 0.386 
Aw Dosage Rate (mL/100# of cement) 180.3 180.3 180.3 
Paste Content 0.346 0.346 0.346 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate (% by volume) 50 25 0 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate (% by volume) 100 50 0 
Average Slump (in) 1.12 1.08 3.25 
Average Air Content (%) 5.1% 5.5% 7.9% 
Average 28-Day Compressive Strength (psi) 2888 4153 5434 


6.1 Unconfined Compressive Strength, f', 
An often cited and important property of hardened concrete is its unconfined compressive 


strength, which often is also indicative of many other material properties. Figure 26 shows the 
compressive strength profiles as a function of time for the HR, HS, and Control concretes over 
one year. These strengths were determined in accordance with ASTM C39, and were calculated 
as the averages of three 4-by-8 inch test cylinders. As can be seen in the figure, all concretes 
continued to gain strength over time and the rate of strength gain decreased with time, with all 
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concretes reaching at least 96 percent of their one-year capacity at 182 days. Also, it can be seen 
that the inclusion of RAP significantly decreases the concrete compressive strength (as 
expected), with the HR and HS mixes only reaching 53 percent (3,730 vs. 7,031 psi) and 75 
percent (5,238 vs. 7,031 psi) of the Control mix strength at one year, respectively. 
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Figure 26: Unconfined Compressive Strength vs. Time for HR, HS, and Control Mixes 


6.2 Elastic Modulus, FE, 
The elastic modulus of each concrete was determined as the average of three tests on 6-by-12 


inch cylinders tested in accordance to ASTM C469. The results for each concrete are provided 
in Table 23 and Figure 27. Also included in this table, for comparison, are the predicted values 


of the modulus according to ACI 318: E, = w,1°33, f',. In this equation, FE, is the elastic 
modulus in psi, We is the unit weight of the concrete in pcf, and f’, is the compressive strength 
of the concrete in psi. 


Generally speaking, the elastic modulus of each concrete increased with time, as one would 
expect with increasing compressive strength. It is difficult to make comparisons between the 
elastic moduli of the different mixtures and hence isolate the effect of increasing RAP 
replacement rate since their compressive strengths varied significantly. However, the effect of 
including RAP can be isolated by comparing the measured and predicted moduli for each 
concrete. The ratio of measured-to-predicted moduli for each concrete is plotted in Figure 28. 
Referring to Figure 28, the inclusion of RAP clearly affected the elastic moduli of the concrete 
and the applicability of this ACI prediction. The ratio of measured-to-predicted moduli 
increased with decreasing replacement rate. For example, on the two extremes, the ACI 
methodology underestimated the elastic moduli for the Control mix (with no RAP) and 
significantly overestimated the elastic moduli for the HR mix (with 100 percent coarse 
replacement and 50 percent fine replacement). 
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Table 23: Elastic Modulus for HR, HS, and Control Mixes 


Mix Age fc’ (psi) Emeas (psi) Eprea (psi) ie 
Pred 
Tdays 2,716 ~—-2,231,330 2,774,335 0.80 
2days 2,753 2,471,322 2,831,951 0.87 
HR = 84days-—s 3,325. S«2,530,368 3,123,822 0.81 
6months 3,428 2,501,009 ~—-3,175,530 0.79 
lyear «3,493. —-2,981,765 «3,210,472 0.93 
Tdays 3,931 3,716,387 3,529,470 1.07 
2Wdays 4,159 3,826,675 —=_ 3,693,560 1.04 
HS 84days 4,724. ~S 3,906,267 -—«3,948, 102 0,99 
6months 5,167 4,462,776 = 4,138,397 1.08 
lyear 5,363 4,493,284 4,251,850 1.06 
Tdays 4,527 4,079,332 «(3,366,240 1.21 
2days 5,434 4,620,647 —-4,044,660 1.14 
Control 84days 6,443 4,918,332 4,455,103 1.10 
6months 6,968 5,143,786 4,608,790 1.12 
lyear 7,031 5,331,025 4,618,817 1.15 
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Figure 27: Elastic Modulus for the HR, HS, and Control Mixes 
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Figure 28: Measured/Predicted Elastic Modulus for HR, HS, and Control Mixes 


6.3 Splitting Tensile Strength, f ,; 
The splitting tensile strengths of the HR and HS mixes were tested by applying a diametral 


compressive force along the length of 6-by-12 inch concrete cylinders according to ASTM C496. 
The average compressive and tensile strengths of three cylinders for the two concrete mixtures 
are provided in Table 24 and Figure 29. As was done for elastic modulus, for comparison, the 
predicted splitting tensile strength is included in this table. These predicted strengths were 
calculated according to ACI 318 as foe = 6.7,/f". (fer and f’- in psi). 
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Referring to Figure 29, as expected, both concretes continued to gain strength over time, at a 


decreasing rate. The HS concrete had a higher tensile capacity than the HR mix. In regards to 


the applicability of the ACI estimate for tensile capacity based on compressive strength, both 


concretes had tensile strengths significantly less than what is predicted by this ACI equation. To 


investigate this further, the ratios of measured-to-predicted splitting tensile strengths are plotted 


versus time in Figure 30. As can be seen in this figure, both mixes had measured-to-predicted 


ratios less than or equal to 0.75 at all ages. Also, the HR mix had ratios slightly less than the HS 


mix at all ages, indicating that the increased RAP content in the HR mix is having an increased 


negative impact on the tensile capacity of the concrete. 
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Table 24: Splitting Tensile Strength for HR and HS Mixes 


Mix Age ie fet_Meas fet_prea tates 
ct_Pred 
7 days 2601 191 342 0.56 
28 days 3196 217 379 0.57 
HR 84 days 3298 262 385 0.68 
6 months 3871 259 417 0.62 
1 year 3966 297 422 0.70 
7 days 3293 218 384 0.57 
28 days 4171 284 433 0.66 
HS 84 days 4417 330 445 0.74 
6 months 4858 311 467 0.67 
1 year 5113 363 479 0.76 
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Figure 29: Splitting Tensile Strength for HR and HS Mixes 
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Figure 30: Measured/Predicted Splitting Tensile Strength for HR and HS Mixes 


6.4 Modulus of Rupture, /,. 

Modulus of rupture was calculated as the average of three 20-by-6-by-6 inch prisms tested 
according to ASTM C78. The measured data for both concrete mixes is provided in Table 25 
and Figure 31. Table 25 also includes the strengths predicted by the ACI equation for modulus 
of rupture: f,. = Vogt (f, and f’, in psi). The modulus of rupture was also measured at 28 
days for the control specimen, and this result is provided in Table 25. 


As can be seen in this data, the HS mix had a higher tensile capacity than the HR mix at every 
stage. However, this is somewhat expected considering the increased compressive strength of 
the HS concrete and the strong relationship between compressive and tensile strengths. In 
comparison to the predicted rupture strengths, both concrete mixtures had rupture strengths 
greater than the estimated values at every time stage. The ratios of measured-to-predicted 
rupture strengths are plotted versus time for both concretes in Figure 32. As can be seen in this 
figure, the ratios of measured-to-predicted values are nearly identical for both concretes at every 
time stage. Furthermore, at 28 days this ratio is very close for all three concretes: 1.37, 1.34, and 
1.44 for the HR, HS, and Control mix, respectively. The fact that this ratio is nearly the same for 
all mixes indicates that the inclusion of RAP does not significantly affect the tensile capacity of 
the concrete beyond its effect on compressive strength. The inaccuracy of the empirical 
predictions may be attributed to the fact that these concrete mixtures do not have typical mixture 
proportions (e.g., higher paste contents), and this empirical equation was derived for more 
conventional mixtures. 
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Table 25: Modulus of Rupture 


Mix | Age fe frmeas ‘fr pred fa 
r_Pred 

7 days 2505 467 375 1.24 

28 days 2620 528 384 1.37 

HR 84 days 3248 648 427 1.52 

6 months 3650 632 453 1.39 

1 year 3449 587 440 1.33 

7 days 3598 586 450 1.30 

28 days 4089 643 480 1.34 

HS 84 days 4731 794 516 1.54 

6 months 5373 794 550 1.44 

1 year 5354 714 549 1.30 

Control | 28 days 5211 779 541 1.44 
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Figure 31: Modulus of Rupture for HR and HS Mixes 
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Figure 32: Measured/Predicted Modulus of Rupture for HR and HS Mixes 


6.5 Creep and Shrinkage 


Creep and shrinkage strains were measured in substantial accordance with the procedures 
outlined in ASTM C512. Three 6-by-12 inch cylinders were cast from both the HR and HS mix 
designs. All six cylinders were then moist cured for 28 days. Each cylinder was equipped with 
two vibrating wire strain gages to monitor deflections (Geokon Model 4000). Once cured, two 
cylinders from each mix were then placed into the creep frames (Figure 33) and loaded to 30 
percent of their unconfined compressive strengths. A full description of the creep frames is 
provided in Appendix C. The remaining cylinders were placed next to the creep frames and 
shrinkage strains were monitored on these specimens. The creep strains for each concrete were 
calculated as the average strains monitored on each of the two cylinders minus the shrinkage 
strains obtained from the shrinkage specimens. 


The measured creep strains and shrinkage strains over one year are provided in Figure 34 and 
Figure 35, respectively. As can be seen in these figures, the HR mix experienced more creep and 
had more shrinkage than the HS mix at every time step. In regards to relative magnitude 
between the creep and shrinkage strains, the creep strains were slightly larger than the shrinkage 
strains for both concretes at all time steps. 


The creep coefficient, defined as the creep strain divided by the initial elastic strain, is often used 
as a dimensionless parameter for discussing the magnitude of creep response. The average 
elastic strains were 607 and 596 microstrain for the HR and HS mixes, respectively. This 
coefficient is plotted as a function of time for both concretes in Figure 36. As was seen for creep 
strains, the HR mix has a higher creep coefficient than the HS mix at every time step. At one 
year, the creep coefficients were 2.6 and 2.2 for the HR and HS mixes, respectively. 
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Figure 33: Creep Frame Loaded with Two Specimens 
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Figure 34: Creep Strain vs. Time for HR and HS Mixes 
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Figure 35: Shrinkage Strains vs. Time for HR and HS Mixes 
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Figure 36: Creep Coefficient vs. Time for HR and HS Mixes 
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To serve as a point of comparison, the creep coefficient and the shrinkage strain were estimated 
using the methodology presented in the AASHTO LRFD Bridge Design Specifications (Section 
5.4.2.3) and included in the figures above. The AASHTO creep coefficient (wW) was calculated 
with the following equation. 


w(t, t;)) = 1.9kysKnckpktat; *** 
in which: 
t = maturity of concrete (days) 
t; = age of concrete at time of load application (days) 


k,= factor for the effect of the volume-to-surface ratio = 1.45 — 0.13 (£) > 1.0 


kyc= humidity factor for creep = 1.56 — 0.008H 


ky = factor for the effect of concrete strength = ices 
cl 


t 
61-4f),+t 


ktq = time development factor = (fz; in ksi) 


where: 

H = relative humidity (%) 

f:; = specified compressive strength at the time of loading (ksi) 
V/S is the volume-to-surface ratio (in.) 


Similarly, the AASHTO approximation for shrinkage strain (€,,) was calculated with the 
following equation. 


Esn(t) = —kysknskpktq0.48 * 107-7 
where: 
kys = humidity factor for shrinkage = 2.00 — 0.014H 
The relative humidity in the lab was H = 25%. 


For comparison, the estimated shrinkage strains and estimated creep coefficients are provided in 
Figure 35 and Figure 36, respectively. Also, the ratios of measured-to-calculated shrinkage 
strains and creep coefficients are plotted versus time in Figure 37 and Figure 38, respectively, for 
both concretes. 


The AASHTO methodology predicted the long-term shrinkage strains fairly accurately. The 
ratio of measured-to-calculated strains decreased from fairly large values the first couple of 
weeks to values at one year of around 1.41 and 1.05 for the HR and HS mixes, respectively. 
Shrinkage is a function, in part, of the compressive strength; thus one would expect higher-than- 
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predicted shrinkage from the less resilient RAP mixes. By extension, it is not surprising that the 
HR mix had larger shrinkage strains than the HS mix and that the measured-to-calculated ratios 
would be higher for this concrete. 


In regards to the estimated and measured creep coefficients, the measured creep coefficients 
exceeded the estimated coefficients at every time stage for both concretes. However, the 
predictions were fairly close to the measured coefficients at later stages. As was observed for the 
shrinkage strains, for both concretes the ratio of measured-to-calculated creep coefficients 
decreased from fairly large values early on, leveling off at values closer to 1.0 at later stages 
(~1.15 for both concretes). The fact that the AASHTO method underestimated the amount of 
creep in the specimens could be partially attributed to the residual asphalt in the RAP aggregates, 
as asphalt is known to be susceptible to creep. Furthermore, creep is more pronounced in 
concretes rich in paste, as was the case with both the HR and HS mixtures. The measured-to- 
calculated ratios for the HR and HS are nearly identical beyond the first week. This finding is 
somewhat surprising considering that the HR mix had twice the RAP as the HS mix. 


With respect to the applicability of the AASHTO methodology for predicting creep and 
shrinkage, the trends observed in both Figure 37 and Figure 38 indicate that these methodologies 
are not very accurate at early ages. This finding may be contributed to the possible delay in 
curing associated with the inclusion of 15 percent fly ash. However, both methods proved to be 
adequate at predicting long-term creep and shrinkage. 
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Figure 37: Measured/Calculated Shrinkage Strains for HR and HS Mixes 
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Figure 38: Measured/Calculated Creep Coefficients for HR and HS Mixes 
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7 DURABILITY OF SELECTED RAP MIXTURES 


The durability properties of PCCP are of particular interest in Montana due to the harsh climatic 
conditions. In this research, several durability properties were evaluated for both the HR and HS 
mixes to determine the suitability of RAP aggregates in PCCP in Montana. The durability 
properties that were tested are listed in Table 26. The results of these tests are discussed in this 


chapter. 
Table 26: Durability Properties 
Durability Property ASTM Test Method 
Alkali Silica Reactivity C1260 
Absorption C642 
Abrasion C944 
Chloride Permeability C1202 
Freeze-Thaw C666 
Scaling C672 


7.1 Alkali Silica Reactivity 

Alkali-silica reactivity of the RAP aggregate concrete was tested according to ASTM C1260. 
This test method was used because of its short duration and because it has been found to provide 
reliable and repeatable results. This method monitors the expansion of mortar bars which are 
submerged in an alkaline solution at 176°F for 14 days. According to this specification, for 
conventional concretes, expansion of less than 0.10 percent after 14 days of exposure is 
indicative of innocuous behavior, while expansion of more than 0.20 percent is indicative of 
potentially deleterious expansions. The HR mix was tested first, which revealed several issues 
with applying this methodology to concrete with RAP aggregates (discussed below). Because of 
these issues, the HS mix was not evaluated with this methodology. 


The average expansion of three mortar bars constructed with the HR concrete is presented in 
Figure 39. Expansion exceeded 0.20 percent within the 14-day test period and indicates a need 
for further investigation. However, some observations made during testing may indicate that 
ASTM C1260 may be a poor indicator of ASR vulnerability for the RAP aggregates. The 
elevated temperatures used in this test (176°F) affected the bituminous material on the RAP 
aggregates. One indicator of this effect can be observed in Figure 40, where the bituminous 
material was stripped from the exterior of the mortar bars and formed a slick on the top of the 
solution. This elevated temperature may have also caused the interior RAP aggregates to expand 
and this expansion could have contributed to the expansion observed in the mortar bars. This 
finding is consistent with previous research on RAP aggregate concrete; Brand et al. (2012) 
noted similar issues while investigating ASR in RAP aggregate concrete. ASR effects on 
Portland cement concretes with RAP aggregates will require further investigation before any 
conclusive statements can be made. 
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Figure 39: ASR Test Results for HR Mortar Bar 


Figure 40: Suspended Asphalt in ASR Test 


7.2 Absorption 

Absorption is one of several methods used to gauge the permeability of concrete. Permeability 
can serve as an indicator of performance. For example, concrete with low permeability typically 
has an increased resistance to freeze-thaw cycles and to infiltration of deleterious substances. 
For this research, absorption was determined using ASTM C642 which estimates the total void 
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volume of the test samples. Three 6-by-12 inch specimens from both the HR and HS mixes were 
tested. 


The HR concrete was found to have an average void volume of 11.7 percent, while the HS mix 
had 12.0 percent. Relative to conventional Portland cement concrete pavements, a total void 
volume less than or equal to 12 percent will typically result in a durable concrete with respect to 
permeability (Fick, 2008). 


7.3 Abrasion 

The abrasion properties of the HR and HS mix designs were determined according to ASTM 
C944. Three samples from each mix were abraded using a 22-pound load applied to a 34-inch 
rotating cutter. The cutter was rotated at approximately 200 rpm for a duration of 2 minutes. 
The resulting average change in mass for each of the two mix designs are reported in Table 27, 
and both concretes had wear depths less than 1.0 mm. For reference, concretes with wear depths 
of less than 1.0 mm meet FHWA standards for Grade 2 high performance structural concrete 
(Goodspeed, Vanikar, & Cook, 2013). Both sets of samples performed well and warranted a 
further investigation using a doubled load (44 pounds). Again, there was very little weight loss 
and wear depth for either sample. 


Table 27: Abrasion tests results 


Concrete Weight Loss 
; Strength | 22 Pound | 44 Pound 
Mix 
(psi) (g) (g) 
HR 2716 0.3 1.0 
HS 4194 0.3 0.9 


Abrasion resistance is, in part, a function of compression strength, which in turn is influenced by 
aggregate toughness and paste content. Even though the fraction of RAP influenced 
compression strength, the fraction of RAP seemed to have little influence on the abrasion 
resistance. It is likely that the high paste content and low water-to-cement ratio present in both 
concretes are responsible for the similarity in their abrasion resistance. 


7.4 Chloride Permeability 

ASTM C1202 was used to determine the chloride permeability resistance of the RAP concretes. 
Three specimens were tested from each mix and the average values of chloride ion penetrability 
are reported in Table 28. 
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Table 28: Chloride permeability results 


P Age at Avg. Adj. : p 
Mix Test Charge Passed Chloride Ion Penetrability 
(days) (coulombs) 
HR 67 3644 Moderate 
HS 62 3328 Moderate 


Following ASTM C1202, these results correlate with “Moderate” likelihood of chloride ion 
penetration issues for both experimental mixes. Note that the average adjusted charge passed 
was slightly increased for the HR concrete. Thus, larger fractions of RAP seem to indicate a 
slight increase in the chloride ion penetrability. 


7.5 Freeze-Thaw 
A primary mechanism of physical deterioration of exposed concrete is prolonged exposure to 


cycles of freezing and thawing in the presence of moisture. This damage, which can occur at 
both a microscopic and macroscopic level, accumulates over time, eventually contributing to the 
failure of the concrete. The freezing-and-thawing resistance of the RAP concrete was quantified 
according to ASTM C666. This test method consists of subjecting concrete specimens to 
multiple freezing-and-thawing cycles while fully saturated. Weight loss and change in dynamic 
modulus are monitored as a function of accumulated freezing-and-thawing cycles. As may be 
obvious, the degree of damage sustained by the concrete due to microcracking and 
macrocracking under freezing-and-thawing action is reflected by its attendant loss of weight and 
stiffness, where material stiffness can be nondestructively measured in terms of dynamic 
modulus. The relative dynamic moduli were calculated from fundamental transverse frequency 
measurements (ASTM C215). The durability factor, DF, is used as one of the indicators of 
performance. The durability factor is defined as: DF = PN/M, where P is the relative dynamic 
modulus, and N and &/, in this case, are the total number of cycles at which the exposure is to be 
terminated (300). 


Multiple 3-by-4-by-16 inch rectangular prisms were cast from both the HR and HS mixtures. 
The specimens were exposed to several freeze-thaw cycles per day results are reported in Table 
29. The relative dynamic moduli for both mixes are plotted in Figure 41 as a function of cycles. 


Table 29: Freeze-thaw durability results 


Number | Avg. Mass Avg. 
Mix of Change Durability 
Cycles (%) Factor 
HR 300 0.90 94 
HS 300 -0.25 98 
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Figure 41: Relative Dynamic Modulus vs. Cycles 


For the HR mix, at 300 cycles the average durability factor was 94, while the HS mix maintained 
an average durability factor of 98. For reference, a value of 100 corresponds to no loss of 
stiffness, with decreasing values corresponding to increasing deterioration; a relative dynamic 
modulus of 80% or greater after 300 cycles is often assumed to indicate good freezing-and- 
thawing resistance. With respect to the average mass change, both samples experienced less than 
a l percent change. The HR mix had a slightly smaller durability factor and a slightly higher 
mass loss than the HS mix, indicating that the RAP has a slight effect on the freeze-thaw 
resistance of the concrete. 


7.6 Scaling 


The resistance to scaling resulting from deicing chemicals was determined following the 
methods outlined in ASTM C672. One 6-by-12 inch cylinder was tested from both HR and HS 
concretes. The specimens were immersed in a 0.04 g/ml solution of CaCl for 25 freeze-thaw 
cycles and a visual evaluation of the scaling was conducted every 5 cycles. The numerical rating 
applied at each evaluation step was taken from ASTM; it ranges from 0, or “no scaling”, up to 5 
which corresponds to “severe scaling” (where coarse aggregate is visible over the entire surface). 
The condition of each specimen is presented in Table 30, while the initial and final conditions of 
the cylinders are shown in Figure 42. 
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Table 30: Scaling Surface Condition 


Surface Condition 
Day HR HS 
1 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 2, 1 
15 2 1 
20 3 2 
25 3 2 


HS: Day 1 HS: Cycle 25 


Figure 42: Scaling Surface Conditions 
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The HR concrete was “moderately susceptible” to scaling, while the HS mix fared somewhat 
better at “slightly susceptible.” As with many of the durability properties, the damaging effects 
of deicers increased with increasing amount of RAP aggregate. 
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8 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study focused on investigating the feasibility of using reclaimed asphalt pavement (RAP) as 
aggregate replacement in concrete pavements. In particular, this study considered using 
minimally processed RAP (i.e., no crushing or washing) in this capacity for roadways in the state 
of Montana. A statistical experimental design methodology (Response Surface Methodology -- 
RSM) was used to investigate proportioning concrete mixtures containing RAP aggregates to 
achieve desired performance characteristics. In the initial RSM investigation, the mix variables 
consisted of w/c ratio, paste volume, air entraining admixture dosage rate, and fine and coarse 
RAP replacement rates. Responses of interest were slump, entrained air content, 7- and 28-day 
compressive strength, and 28-day flexural strength. Target levels for these responses (consistent 
with MDT performance requirements for PCCP) were a slump of 1.5 inches, entrained air of 6 
percent, compressive strengths of 2,000 and 3,000 psi at 7 and 28 days respectively, and flexural 
strength of 500 psi at 28 days. A series of preliminary trial mixes were performed to establish 
approximate ranges of interest for each of the mix variables. Notably in this regard, the decision 
was made to move forward with replacements rates of RAP of 0 to 50 percent for the fine 
aggregate, and 50 to 100 percent for the coarse aggregate. Thirty trial batches were then made to 
collect performance data for the initial RSM analysis. This analysis subsequently revealed the 
basic relationships between the mix variables and responses, and established the general 
feasibility of using RAP aggregate in PCCP. 


The first RSM effort was purposefully broad in the range of variables considered and attendant 
responses observed, and based on its results, a second more focused RSM study was conducted 
more closely targeting the desired performance region (notably, a slump of 1.5 inches and air 
content of 6 percent, with the compromise of allowing compressive strength to simply vary). In 
this effort, three mix variables were considered, w/c ratio, paste volume, and air entraining 
admixture dosage rate. Sixteen trial batches were produced across the range of input variables to 
obtain data for the follow-on RSM analysis. 


Two concrete mixtures were subsequently selected for further evaluation based on the RSM 
model that was developed: a high RAP mix (HR) and a high strength mix (HS). These mixtures 
were nearly identical with the exception of the RAP replacement rates. The HR mix, as its name 
implies, was selected to include a relatively large amount of RAP, with 50 percent of the fine and 
100 percent of the coarse aggregate replaced with RAP. Similarly, the HS mix was selected to 
have a relatively high strength, and used half the amount of RAP included in the HR mix — only 
25 percent of the fine and 50 percent of the coarse aggregate were replaced with RAP. While 
attractive relative to RAP use, the HR mix only had a 28-day compressive strength of around 
3,000 psi, while the HS mix had a 28-day compressive strength of 4,000 psi. Note that both 
mixes had similar slumps (HR, 1.0 inches and HS, 0.75 inches) and entrained air contents (both 
5.0 percent). | Once developed, these two concrete mixtures were evaluated in a comprehensive 
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suite of mechanical and durability tests to assess the potential of using these concretes in 
Montana roadways. The mechanical tests included: compressive and tensile strength, elastic 
modulus, shrinkage, and creep. The durability tests included: alkali-silica reactivity, absorption, 
abrasion, chloride permeability, freeze-thaw resistance, and scaling. 


With respect to the mechanical properties, both mixes met all MDT specified requirements for 
both compressive (2,000 psi at 7 days and 3,000 psi at 28 days) and rupture strengths (500 psi at 
28 days), and had adequate elastic moduli. Further, both mixes did not exhibit excessive 
deformations associated with creep or shrinkage. However, the amount of RAP aggregate 
included in the mixtures had an obvious impact on the mechanical properties. In terms of 
strength and stiffness, the control specimens (with no RAP) were significantly stronger and 
stiffer than the HR and HS mixes, and the HS mix (with half the RAP as the HR mix) was 
significantly stronger and stiffer than the HR mix. As for creep and shrinkage, the HS mix 
exhibited less deformation than the HR mix. 


Relative to durability, both the HR and HS mixes demonstrated adequate performance for use in 
concrete pavements in Montana, with the HS mix generally outperforming the HR mix in all 
tests. Both concretes had void rates less than 12 percent, indicating adequate durability with 
respect to permeability. For abrasion resistance, the HR and HS mixes lost very little mass and 
had wear depths less than 1.0 mm. As for chloride permeability, both concretes were rated 
“Moderate” for likelihood of chloride ion penetration issues. In regards to freeze-thaw 
resistance, the HR and HS mixes had durability factors of 94 and 98 respectively, where a 
durability factor of 80 or more is indicative of acceptable freeze-thaw performance. The HR 
concrete was “moderately susceptible” to scaling, while the HS mix fared somewhat better at 
“slightly susceptible.” As for ASR reactivity, test results indicated that the HR mix might have 
issues associated with ASR; however, the high temperatures at which this test is conducted could 
have influenced these results. 


Based on the results from this study, the following conclusions can be made: 


1) Response surface methodology is a useful and efficient tool for concrete mix 
development. Both the initial and follow-on experimental designs had resulting response 
surfaces that fit the data well and adequately characterized the behavior of the mixes. All 
response surfaces for both studies had R’ values greater than 0.8, with most responses 
having R’ values greater than 0.9. Furthermore, the effects of the independent variables 
predicted by the response surfaces were consistent with conventional concrete 
knowledge. In regards to the effectiveness of using RSM for mix optimization, the 
importance of selecting an appropriate region of interest for the target responses was 
highlighted by the initial experimental design. In this design, the response surfaces were 
not suitable for optimization -- for this study -- because the measured responses resulting 
from the selected region of interest were too far from the target responses. However, 
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insight on the mixture behavior gained through the initial RSM allowed researchers to 
select more refined independent variable ranges and perform a second experiment with a 
lessened scope. The follow-on experimental design with a modified region of interest 
was successfully used to develop three optimum mixes with varying degrees of 
performance. When carried out in the lab, these mixes performed as predicted. All 
measured responses were close to the predicted responses and all were within the 
respective 95 percent confidence intervals. 


2) In regards to the feasibility of using RAP aggregates in concrete pavements, this research 
showed that both the HR and HS mixes had adequate mechanical properties and 
durability for use in concrete pavements in the state of Montana, with the HS mixture 
offering superior performance relative to the HR mixture. As seen in previous research, 
inclusion of RAP in concrete was found to generally have a negative impact on its 
mechanical and durability properties. This negative effect was postulated to be due to 
several aspects of the RAP aggregates. First, the asphalt coating on the aggregates 
prevented adequate bond between the cement and the aggregates. The fact that the RAP 
was unwashed may have compounded this issue. Another issue that was suspected to 
have a significant effect on concrete performance was the conglomerations of asphalt 
material and smaller aggregates found in the coarse RAP fraction. These 
conglomerations were much less stiff than the surrounding concrete matrix and, 
therefore, their effect would be similar to having large voids within the concrete. 
Furthermore, the inclusion of RAP had an effect on mix proportioning; it was found that 
the RAP aggregates may have significantly affected the accuracy of traditional 
techniques for accounting for aggregate moisture content. The moisture content of the 
RAP aggregates was difficult to determine on the day of mixing due to the high 
temperatures required in this procedure; this high temperature would melt the asphalt 
remaining in the RAP. The nature of the RAP aggregates compounded the issues of 
applying conventional moisture content techniques to RAP aggregate concrete. 


This research demonstrated that concretes with up to 50 percent of the fine aggregates and 100 
percent of the coarse aggregates replaced with minimally processed RAP were suitable for 
concrete pavements in the state of Montana. Research is currently being conducted to further 
develop the concretes discussed herein. Specifically, this follow on research effort is focused on: 
(1) reducing the cement content of the mixes by including water reducers, (2) studying the effect 
of including fibers, and (3) investigating constructability issues and field performance via a field 
demonstration project. 
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APPENDIX A: INITIAL EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 


This section presents a summary of the initial mix design development experiment. Although 
the response surface model produced in this study was not used for determining final concrete 
mixture proportions, information gained through this initial study was imperative to 
understanding the alternative concrete in question and developing a successful experiment design 
in the follow-on study presented in Chapter 4. More details on this initial study can be found in 
Bermel (2011). 


In this initial work, the experimental design had five independent variables and six responses. A 
total of 32 mixes were carried out in the lab, and all responses were recorded. With this data 
collected, STATISTICA was used to analyze the data and fit regression surfaces for each 
response of interest. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) calculations were then used to determine 
the significant relationships and interactions between the five variables and six responses. With 
these surfaces defined, desirability functions were then used to optimize the mixture based on 
defined performance criteria (e.g., given slump, minimum strength). The mix designs resulting 
from these optimizations were then performed in the lab to evaluate the predictive capabilities of 
the response surface model. Although the models developed in this work were shown to fit the 
data well, when tested in the lab, the optimized mixes did not perform as predicted. This 
shortcoming was attributed the region of interest chosen in this study. The independent variable 
ranges were selected based off of some general observations of preliminary concrete mixtures 
containing RAP aggregates and engineering judgment of the research team gained through 
previous mix design studies. Unfortunately, the chosen region did not encompass and fully 
describe the behavior of the mixture in relation to the desired response values, resulting in 
observed responses that were too far from the target responses. For example, the target air 
content and slump were 6 percent and 1.5 inches, whereas the averaged observed responses in 
this study were 9.8 percent 4.75 inches. Therefore, the optimized mixes developed in this initial 
RSM would often be based on extrapolation of the models beyond the region of interest for the 
designed experiment. As one would expect, mixes based on extrapolation are less reliable than 
those developed within the region of interest. However, insight from the results of the first 
experiment allowed the research team to perform a more focused follow-on study with a 
modified region of interest that resulted in mixture responses that were closer to the targeted 
values. 


While highlights from this study were provided in Chapter 4.3, this section provides more 
information/details on the study. Following the list of defined independent variables and ranges, 
the trial batches and their corresponding measured responses are presented. The resulting 
response surfaces derived from the results of the test batches are presented and evaluated. 
Finally, the procedure and results of the optimization study are provided. 
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A.1 Experimental Design 


A.1.1 Independent Variables and Ranges 
The five independent variables and ranges used in this study are provided in Table 31. 


Table 31: Design Points for RAP in PCCP Experiment 


Alpha = 2.0 Axial Low | Axial High re center aie 
W/C Ratio 0.35 0.45 0.3750 0.4000 0.4250 
Paste Volume 0.27 0.40 0.3025 0.3350 0.3675 
Fine RAP Replacement 0.00 0.50 0.1250 0.2500 0.3750 
Coarse RAP Replacement 0.25 1.00 0.4375 0.6250 0.8125 
Air Dosage Rate (mL/100#) 50.0 250.0 100.0 150.0 200.0 


A few additional fixed factors were also used to define the remaining unknowns and to 
characterize all of the mix specifications. These factors were developed based on experiences of 
the research team and are shown in Table 32. 


Table 32: RAP in PCCP Fixed Factors and Values 


Fixed Factor Value 
Coarse to Fine Aggregate Ratio 1.36 
Mix Volume (ft°) 2.9 
Fly Ash Replacement Fraction 0.15 


As mentioned in previous chapters, MDT has a number of specifications regarding the material 
properties of Portland cement concrete pavement. With the intent of creating a road-worthy 
product, the research team summarized and evaluated these specifications to determine the 
responses that would be measured and recorded for the RSM study. The responses of concern 
and their corresponding MDT specified values are listed in Table 33. 


Table 33: RAP in PCCP Responses and Corresponding Specifications 


Response Specification 
Slump 1.5+0.75 inches 
Air Content 5 to 7 percent 
7-Day Compressive Strength Minimum of 2,000 psi 
28-Day Compressive Strength Minimum of 3,000 psi 
28-Day Modulus of Rupture Minimum of 500 psi 


Environmental Factor 


Maximize (increased RAP content) 


Similar to the “cost” response that was considered in the FHWA study (Simon, 2003), an 
Environmental Factor was included in the RAP in PCCP experiment design. This Environmental 
Factor (EF) is a response that was defined to increase in value as the total RAP in the mixture 
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increased. The Environmental Factor is defined by the following equation: EF = Fine RAP 
Replacement Fraction + Coarse RAP Replacement Fraction and ranged from 0.50 to 1.25 for the 
batch trials that were evaluated in the mixing experiment. Just as past research suggests, the 
inclusion of RAP in concrete degrades the material strength of the cured product, so when 
optimizing the RSM model for strength, the analysis would exclude all RAP unless the use of the 
alternative material was “rewarded” with the Environmental Factor. This mixture optimization 
process will be described in further detail in the following sections. 


A.1.2 Trial Batches 
The experiment design included 30 batch trials (see Table 34), consisting of 27 unique mixes and 


three replicate mixes. The alpha for rotatability was 2.0, and the batch trials and response data 
were set up as one block. The statistical analysis was conducted using STATISTICA. The five 
variables chosen to define the mixture were specified for each trial, which combined with the 
three fixed factors, provided the information necessary to proportion each trial batch. An 
example of the spreadsheet used to generate each of the mix proportions is provided in Appendix 
D, along with data collection sheets that were used in the lab. Data for each of the concrete 
batches had a designated mix ID. The first number in the mix ID identifies the order of the 
mixes as specified by the central composite design (CCD). The letter “C” designates the center 
points. The second number in the mix ID gives the order in which the mixes were actually 
performed. Carrying out the CCD test points in an unselective order reduces the overall effect of 
uncontrolled factors. For example, if the relative humidity systematically changed in the lab 
across the duration of the experiment, the overall impact of the relative humidity on the final 
result would be considered as a contribution to the general variability, rather than being seen as a 
trend in the data. 
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Table 34: Experiment Batch Trial Mix Specifications 


: : Fine RAP Coarse RAP Air Dosage 

ep picReue rides ee Replacement Replacement (mL/ 1004) 
17.1 0.350 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
18.2 0.450 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
30.3 (C) 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
25.4 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 50 
3.5 0.375 0.3025 0.375 0.4375 100 
28.6 (C) 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
1.7 0.375 0.3025 0.125 0.4375 200 
26.8 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 250 
27.9 (C) 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
8.10 0.375 0.3675 0.375 0.8125 100 
22.11 0.400 0.3350 0.500 0.6250 150 
11.12 0.425 0.3025 0.375 0.4375 200 
2.13 0.375 0.3675 0.125 0.4375 100 
19.14 0.400 0.2700 0.250 0.6250 150 
12.15 0.425 0.3025 0.375 0.8125 100 
4.16 0.375 0.3025 0.375 0.8125 200 
15.17 0.425 0.3675 0.375 0.4375 100 
29.18 (C) 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.6250 150 
24.19 0.400 0.3350 0.250 1.0000 150 
21.20 0.400 0.3350 0.000 0.6250 150 
6.21 0.375 0.3675 0.125 0.8125 200 
7.22 0.375 0.3675 0.375 0.4375 200 
10.23 0.425 0.3025 0.125 0.8125 200 
23.24 0.400 0.3350 0.250 0.2500 150 
9.25 0.425 0.3025 0.125 0.4375 100 
20.26 0.400 0.4000 0.250 0.6250 150 
14.27 0.425 0.3675 0.125 0.8125 100 
16.28 0.425 0.3675 0.375 0.8125 200 
13.29 0.425 0.3675 0.125 0.4375 200 
2.30 0.375 0.3025 0.125 0.8125 100 


On average, each mix was approximately 2.9-ft? in volume and contained about 158-lbs of 
coarse aggregate, 117-lbs of fine aggregate, 71-lbs of Portland cement, 13-lbs of fly ash, 37-lbs 
of water, and 107-mL of MicroAir. Examples of the typical material quantities are shown in 
Figure 43 and Figure 44. Photos of the RAP PCCP in the plastic state are shown in Figure 45 
and Figure 46. 
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Figure 43: Typical Aggregate Quantities 


me 


Figure 45: RAP PCCP in Mixer 
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Figure 46: Typical Mix in Plastic State 


A number of techniques and tools were applied to speed up the batch mixing process and 
complete the sample set of 30 trials in a relatively short period of time. Plastic cylinder molds 
(shown in Figure 47) were used in-place of the more traditional steel molds to reduce the 
required mold preparation time. Consolidation of the test specimens by external vibration also 
accelerated the specimen casting process. 


<< 


i 


ure 47: Plastic Cylinder Molds 


Fig 
A.1.3 RAP in PCCP Response Testing 

As previously noted, a number of response factors were chosen to characterize the mixture 
behavior of concrete containing RAP replacement aggregates. Air content and slump tests were 
performed, and ten 4-by-8-inch cylinders and two 6-by-6-by-20-inch rupture beams were cast. 
Three cylinders were tested in compression at 1, 7, and 28-days. The rupture beams were tested 


using the three-point loading method on 28-days. The break data was averaged for each testing 
day. All specimens were tested using MSU’s Test Mark Compression Testing Machine. 
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A summary of the test data from the 30 batch trials is presented in Table 35; complete data for 
each batch trial is presented in Table 36. It should be noted that the 1-day compressive strength 
of the material was not used in the final analysis, as this value is not an industry standard. 


Table 35: Response Statistics for Initial Experimental Design 


Response Observed Observed R’ Statistically Significant 
Range Average Variables 

Slump (inches) 3/16 to 8.5 4.75 0.86 w/c, paste content 
Air Content (%) 3.80 to 13.50 9.84 0.90 w/c, paste, air dosage 
7-Day Compressive Strength (psi) | 1440 to 3559 2131 0.93 w/c, coarse RAP, air dosage 
28-Day Compressive Strength 1722 to 4282 2623 0.92 | w/c, fine RAP, coarse RAP, air 
(psi) dosage 
28-Day Rupture Strength (psi) 391 to 870 541 0.90 w/c, air dosage 
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Table 36: Complete Response Data for 30 Batch Trials 


Estimated 
Mix | Slump Zi IED aye Dayal 2netay aise eee el eneieoneedtal 
WW |g | OS eed lean (pega || Ye | MS Factor 
(%) (psi) T.5N(f'c) 
(psi) 

17.1 | 0.1875 3.8 1274 | 3559 | 4282 870 491 0.8750 
18.2 | 7.7500 13.0 658 1440 | 1823 444 320 0.8750 
30.3 | 6.0000 13.0 475 1529 | 2154 487 348 0.8750 
25.4 | 5.8750 6.8 1239 | 2609 | 3246 652 427 0.8750 

3.5 | 2.6250 79 934 2524 | 3193 608 424 0.8125 
28.6 | 4.2500 10.0 605 1986 | 2585 461 381 0.8750 

17 1.2500 6.2 770 3268 | 3660 685 454 0.5625 
26.8 | 4.7500 13.0 518 1562 | 1927 450 329 0.8750 
27.9 | 5.1250 12.0 485 1940 | 2339 525 363 0.8750 
8.10 | 4.0625 6.8 1140 | 2297 | 2876 564 402 1.1875 
22.11 | 3.7500 8.5 875 1937 | 2318 450 361 1.1250 
11.12 | 5.0000 12.0 466 1664 | 1879 424 325 0.8125 
2.13 | 5.3750 9.5 998 2815 | 3335 639 433 0.5625 
19.14 | 5.3750 9.5 1054. | 2339 | 2971 565 409 0.8750 
12.15 | 2.1250 8.0 990 1988 | 2431 531 370 1.1875 
4.16 | 1.1250 6.6 1218 | 2283 | 2639 541 385 1.1875 
15.17 | 8.5000 10.0 730 2130 | 2362 538 365 0.8125 
29.18 | 5.2500 12.0 922 1843 | 2213 505 353 0.8750 
24.19 | 5.3750 13.0 782 1480. | 1795 470 318 1.2500 
21.20 | 4.1250 11.0 749 2020. | 2579 510 381 0.6250 
6.21 | 6.3750 104 949 1798 | 2178 516 350 0.9375 
7.22 | 6.0000 10.5 1113. | 2072 | 2592 533 382 0.8125 
10.23 | 5.1250 12.5 786 1472 | 1809 391 319 0.9375 
23.24 | 4.5000 10.0 1152. | 2412 | 3150 607 421 0.5000 
9.25 | 3.2500 8.0 1298 | 2578 | 3209 476 425 0.5625 
20.26 | 7.500 10.0 1338 | 2252 | 2833 549 399 0.8750 
14.27 | 7.1250 9.5 891 2130 | 2555 498 379 0.9375 
16.28 | 7.1250 13.5 678 1516 | 1722 403 311 1.1875 
13.29 | 8.1250 11.5 858 1722 | 2622 606 384 0.5625 
2.30 | 0.7500 5.3 883 2772_| 3420 716 439 0.9375 


A.2 Analysis of Response Surfaces 


A.2.1 Defining Significant Relationships 
The following figures display Pareto charts for each of the measured responses, output by 


STATISTICA. A key for interpreting the y-axis labels of these Pareto charts is provided in 
Table 37. In these charts, each of the independent variables, as well as combinations of variables 
showing potential interactions, are plotted in descending order of statistical significance. As 
mentioned earlier, ANOVA calculations are used to determine which variables have the largest 
impact on each response, and these independent variables are determined “significant” if their p- 
value is less than 0.05. The p-value is a measure of the consistency between the response data 
that was collected in the laboratory testing phase and the chance that the same data would be 
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randomly generated independently of the tests. The analysis considers both linear and quadratic 
relationships, and these are denoted in the charts that follow. It should be noted that no 
statistically significant interaction effects were found between the input variables for any of the 
six measured responses. 

A Pareto chart for the slump response is shown in Figure 48. As can be seen in this figure, a 
linear relationship exists between slump, the water-cement ratio, and paste volume of the 
mixture. These main effects, also known as relationships, are generally in line with common 
concrete knowledge and provide a good “check” for the RSM analysis. 


Table 37: Key for Pareto Charts 


Seer Interpretation 
(L) Implies linear relationship with independent variable listed on y-axis 
(Q) Implies quadratic relationship with independent variable listed on y-axis 
(1) Independent Variable (1) = w/c Ratio 
(2) Independent Variable (2) = Paste Volume 
(3) Independent Variable (3) = Fine RAP Replacement 
(4) Independent Variable (4) = Coarse RAP Replacement 
(5) Independent Variable (5) = Air Dosage Rate (mL/100#) 
2Lby3L Indicates a linear interaction with independent variables (2) and (3) 


(2)Paste Volume(L) LEYTE, 
(Obed: 0 Om AA qq#$eq€L@q@T@@#@@#TM|@ HH@@@H@@@q/T@7THHH/#@##a 
albya. LILLE 

Fine RAP(Q) LLL 

WC Ratio(e) LAZY 
Paste Volume(Q) LZ 
4LbySL LY. 

(4)Coarse RAP(L) LZ. 

(S)Air Dosage(L) LZ 

1LbySL LZ 

3LbySL LZ 

Coarse RAP(Q) LZ 

aLbys3L LZ. 

(3)Fine RAP(L) ZZ. 

AbySL LZZZA 

1Lby3L ZZ 

1Lby2. ZZ 

1Lbyal ZZ 

aLby4L ZZZ 

Air Dosage(Q) EZ 


S 


p=0.05 
Standardized Effect Estimate (Absolute Value) 


Figure 48: Pareto Chart for Slump Response 


The Pareto chart for the measured air content of the RAP in PCCP mixes is provided in Figure 
49. As can be seen in this figure, the statistically significant factors include a linear relationship 
with the water-cement ratio, air-entraining admixture dosage rate, and paste volume; and a 
quadratic relationship with the water-cement ratio. As previously mentioned, both the linear and 
quadratic relationships are evaluated, and occasionally the lack of fit test indicates that both the 
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linear and quadratic relationships for a single variable are significant (as seen with the water- 
cement ratio for the air content response). This result implies that the behavior actually is more 
complex than can be modeled with either relationship individually, with portions of the 
relationship matching the linear fit and other regions being best described by the quadratic 


regression. 


The next Pareto chart shown in Figure 50 provides the significant relationships for the 7-day 
compressive strength of the concrete. As expected, the RAP has a statistically significant effect 
on the strength of the final product. Other important relationships include water-cement ratio 


and air-entraining admixture dosage rate. 


The Pareto chart for the 28-day compressive strength of the RAP in PCCP material is shown in 
Figure 51. Similar to the 7-day strength data, the water-cement ratio, air dosage, and coarse RAP 
replacement rate all have a notable impact on the 28-day strength of the concrete; however it 
should also be noted that a linear relationship with the fine RAP replacement rate was found to 
be important as well, whereas this relationship was not present for the 7-day strength. This 
finding implies that the fine RAP content has implications on the 28-day strength of the material, 
where this same factor does not impact the early strength as much. This result also confirms 
some of the behaviors noted during the preliminary mixes that were performed prior to the initial 
RSM analysis. 
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Figure 49: Pareto Chart for Air Content Response 
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Figure 50: Pareto Chart for 7-Day Compressive Strength Response 
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Figure 51: Pareto Chart for 28-Day Compressive Strength Response 


The Pareto chart for the 28-day flexural strength (modulus of rupture) of the concrete is shown in 
Figure 52. Here the significant independent variables are water cement ratio and air dosage. As 
previously mentioned, the modulus of rupture values for the RAP in PCCP were consistently 


higher than the values given by the empirical equation 7.5./ f’c for standard Portland cement 
concrete. However, despite this observation, the model did not pick up on any significant 
relationships between the flexural tensile strength and the coarse or fine RAP replacement rates 
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(i.e., it might be expected that flexural strength would increase proportionately with the RAP 
replacement rates). 


This result could imply that the baseline inclusion of RAP alone increases the tensile strength of 
the material, and that this increase is then relatively insensitive to the specific level of 
replacement. Note that the minimum RAP replacement rate (coarse plus fine) across each of the 
batch trials considered herein was 0.5. 
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Figure 52: Pareto Chart for 28-Day Rupture Strength Response 


A Pareto chart is not provided for the Environmental Factor because, as previously mentioned, 
this was an arbitrary response input into the model for mix design optimization purposes; thus 
there is no variability present in the Environmental Factor relationships. The Environmental 
Factor is based on a linear relationship with the fine and coarse RAP (described in Chapter 6), 
and the “recorded” values from the mix testing fits the response curve generated through the 
statistical model perfectly. P-value calculations are based on variability, and in the absence of 
uncertainty, this data representation is inappropriate. However, the model’s ability to confirm 
the artificial relationship created for the Environmental Factor proved to be another good 
verification test for the RSM analysis. 


A.2.2 Plots of Response Surfaces 
To evaluate the resulting response surfaces and observe the effect of the significant variables, 


subsets of the surfaces are presented in this section. The response surfaces are nonlinear 
quadratic functions with 5 independent variables; therefore, they are difficult to visualize. 
However, subsets of these surfaces can be plotted versus two independent variables if all other 
variables are held constant. In this section, the response surfaces for each response are plotted 
versus the two independent variables found to be most significant. In these plots, the other 
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parameters are held constant at the center point of the region of interest. Scatter plots of 
predicted versus observed responses are also included for each response to evaluate the goodness 
of fit of the response surfaces. 


Figure 53 shows the surface plot for slump, as a function of the two variables that were 
determined to have the most significant relationship with this response: paste volume and water- 
cement ratio. As can be seen in the figure, the model predicts that the slump of the concrete 
mixture will increase with increasing paste volume and water-cement ratio. The presence of 
these fairly intuitive relationships helps to confirm the validity of the mathematical model. It 
should also be noted that the surface of this plot is relatively steep, implying that a slight change 
in water-cement ratio or paste volume could cause a drastic change in the measured slump value. 


Figure 53: Slump vs. Paste Volume and Water-Cement Ratio 


The white dots shown in Figure 53, represent the measured slump values that were recorded 
from the batch trials (due to the orientation of the surface, not all of the test points are visible in 
this plot). 


Figure 54 shows the predicted slump values for each batch mix versus the observed laboratory 
test values. Included in this plot is line y=x; points above this line indicate the RSM model 
overestimated the slump, whereas points below this line indicate that the model underestimated 
the slump. This plot provides a visual representation of the variability (scatter) in the slump 
predictions. It should be noted that this scatter can be attributed to both inaccuracies in the 
model (epistemic uncertainty) as well as the scatter in the measured data from which the model 
was created (aleatory variability). Of the six responses measured, slump had one of the highest 
levels of variability, resulting in observed slumps for subsequent optimized mixtures that 
differed significantly from model-predicted values. The normalized root mean square deviation 
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(NRMSD) for the plot shown is 0.0980 or 9.80 percent. This value is an indication of the 
residual variance between the predicted and observed data. The lower the residual, the less 
variance between the data sets. In comparing the six measured responses, slump has the highest 
NRMSD. When evaluating the variability of the response, it is important to keep in mind the 
inherent variability of the ASTM slump testing procedure. 


Predicted ‘Values (in) 


it] 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Observed Values (in) 


Figure 54: Predicted vs. Observed Values for Slump Response 


Figure 55 shows the fitted surface for air content versus water-cement ratio and air dosage rate 
(the independent variables that were found to have the greatest influence on this response). The 
graph visibly displays a “plateau” behavior in the air content response. The relatively flat region 
represented by the dark red color at the high point of the surface plot indicates that the measured 
air content of PCCP containing RAP levels off at higher air-entraining admixture dosage rates 
and water-cement ratios. While performing the preliminary mixes prior to executing the 
designed experiment, it was very difficult to dose the mixture and consistently predict the air 
content. This observation implied that the air content of the concrete was very sensitive to some 
or all of the independent mix variables, making it very difficult to even grossly identify an air 
content relationship in just a few trial mixes. Referring to Figure 55, both the water-cement ratio 
and the air-entraining admixture dosage rate have a very significant effect on the air content of 
the final product across approximately the bottom one-half of their tested ranges. 
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Figure 55: Air Content vs. Air Dosage and Water-Cement Ratio 


Figure 56 shows the predicted versus observed values for the air content response. Again this 
plot provides an indication of how well the model was able to fit the recorded data and the 
amount of variability that was present in the process. The normalized root mean square 
deviation for the predicted versus observed air content plot is 0.0863 or 8.63 percent. 
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Figure 56: Predicted vs. Observed Values for Air Content Response 


Different from the responses of slump and air content, the 7-day compressive strength of the 
batch trials was significantly related to the RAP content in the mixture. Looking at the Pareto 
chart for this response (Figure 50), only the relationship with coarse RAP replacement rate was 
significant, the p-value for the fine RAP to 7-day strength was relatively close to the 0.05 level. 
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Figure 35 displays the relationship between the early strength of the material and the coarse and 
fine RAP replacement contents of the mixture. Just as past research has revealed, the plot shows 
that as the RAP replacement rate increases, the strength of the material decreases. The most 
notable behavior observed in this plot is the formation of a “saddle” towards the center of the 
surface. Although the trend of decreasing strength and increasing recycled pavement content is 
very apparent, the saddle point signifies that the effect of the RAP on the compressive strength of 
the material is not a uni-directional trend. There is a specific region where further increasing the 
replacement rate of the coarse or the fine RAP, or both, results in increased strength (although 
the highest strength reached at the maximum RAP limits used in this study was still only 
approximately 50 percent of the strength realized when the RAP content was minimized). 


The presence of the saddle in the response surface in Figure 57 indicates there is interaction 
between the coarse and fine RAP aggregate, and the 7-day compressive strength of the concrete. 
While no significant interactions between input variables were identified in the Pareto charts for 
any response at the p=0.05 level, slightly below this p level an interaction was seen between the 
coarse and fine aggregate replacement rates and 7-day compressive strength (Figure 50). 
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Figure 57: 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. Coarse and Fine RAP Replacement Rates 


Figure 58, shows the predicted relationship between the 7-day compressive strength of the 
concrete and the air-entraining admixture dosage rate and water-cement ratio (two additional 
variables that correlated significantly with 7-day compressive strength). As would be expected, 
both an increasing water-cement ratio and air admixture dosage rate are associated with a 
decreased strength of the material. Once again, while no significant interactions between input 
variables were identified in the Pareto chart for this response, interaction between air-entraining 
admixture dosage rate and water-cement ratio was observed in the response’s behavior (Figure 
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50). This interaction is clearly evident in the response surface in Figure 58, as the slope of the 
surface is the steepest when both variables increase in magnitude (diagonal transect through 


surface), as opposed to when either variable is kept constant (transects through the surface 
parallel to the independent variable axes). 
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Figure 58: 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. Air-Entraining Admixture Dosage Rate and Water- 
Cement Ratio 


In Figure 59, the model-predicted early compressive strength values are plotted versus the 
observed values. The trend is similar to the previous responses shown, but it should be noted 
that the scatter is less pronounced for the strength-measured response. Correspondingly, the 
normalized root mean square deviation for this data set is 0.0654 or 6.54 percent. 
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Figure 59: Observed vs. Predicted Values for 7-Day Compressive Strength Response 


The 28-day compressive strength response surfaces were very similar to the 7-day compressive 
strength surfaces. The 28-day strength is plotted as a function of the fine and coarse RAP 
replacement rates in Figure 60. While the surface is almost identical to that of the plot shown for 
the 7-day strength, it should be noted that the fine RAP replacement rate was only determined to 
be significantly related to the long-term strength of the material, and not the 7-day strength. 
Again, there is a “saddle” region where both coarse and fine RAP replacement rates are at 
moderate levels and the resulting concrete material has an increased compressive strength 
(although again, the highest strength reached at the maximum RAP replacement rates used in this 
study still was only approximately 50 percent of the strength realized when the RAP content was 


minimized). 
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Figure 60: 28-Day Compressive Strength vs. Coarse and Fine RAP Replacement Rates 


Figure 61 shows the 28-day compressive strength of the concrete plotted as a function of the two 
independent variables that affect it the most, the water-cement ratio and air-entraining admixture 


dosage rate. It is well recognized that an increased water-cement ratio as well as a higher void 


space in the material will result in a lower strength concrete. These relationships are very 


evident in this figure; further, it can be seen from the plot that the water-cement ratio appears to 
have a greater effect on the concrete than the air-entraining admixture dosage rate across the 
ranges considered for these parameters. 
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Figure 61: 28-Day Compressive Strength vs. Air-Entraining Admixture Dosage Rate and Water- 
Cement Ratio 
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In Figure 62 the model-predicted 28-day compression strengths are plotted versus the observed 
values. The normalized root mean square deviation for the 28-day data is 0.0661 or 6.61 percent. 
Again, it can be seen that the scatter is less pronounced for this parameter, relative to earlier 
results presented for slump and entrained air. Corresponding to this trend, it will be found in the 
next section that the model is more accurate at predicting the compressive strength responses that 


have less variability within the data set. 
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Figure 62: Predicted vs. Observed Values for 28-Day Compressive Strength Response 


Figure 63 shows the surface for 28-day modulus of rupture plotted as a function of the fine and 
coarse RAP replacement rates of the mix. Note neither of the RAP replacement rates were 
identified as significant factors affecting the rupture capacity of the material, but given the 
objective of this study it is valuable to examine these relationships. Similar to the compressive 
strength relationships, the rupture surface also exhibits a “saddle” shape at the point where the 


RAP replacement rates appear to have a lessened effect on the modulus of rupture. 
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Figure 63: 28-Day Flexural Strength vs. Coarse and Fine RAP Replacement Rates 


Figure 64 shows the behavior of the 28-day rupture strength in relation to the water-cement ratio 
and air admixture dosage rate. These two independent variables proved to be the significant 
factors for determining the 28-day modulus of rupture for the concrete material, similar to the 
other strength parameters. In comparison to the other strength versus water-cement ratio and air 
admixture dosage rate surface plots, it appears that the air content of the mixture has a reduced 
impact on the rupture strength of the material. 
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Figure 64: 28-Day Flexural Strength vs. Air-Entraining Admixture Dosage Rate and Water- 
Cement Ratio 


The predicted versus observed plot for the 28-day modulus of rupture can be seen in Figure 65. 
The normalized root mean square deviation is 0.0648 or 6.48 percent. 
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Figure 65: Predicted vs. Observed Values for 28-Day Flexural Strength Response 


The last response to be evaluated is the Environmental Factor, which was created as an arbitrary 
response. As previously mentioned, the Environmental Factor is defined as a linear combination 
of the coarse and fine RAP replacement rates, and was not an actual measured parameter. Based 
on the nature of this response, the model shows a “perfect” linear plane when plotted against the 
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coarse and fine RAP replacement rates, as shown in Figure 66. Although seemingly 
uninteresting when compared to some of the other surface plots, the relationship presented in 
Figure 66 is a strong validation that the model can correctly pick up on behaviors of the RAP in 
PCCP mixture. 
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Figure 66: Environmental Impact Factor vs. Coarse and Fine RAP Replacement Rates 


Figure 67 shows the observed (calculated) environmental factors plotted against the model- 
predicted values for the same response. As expected, the test points fall directly on the predicted 
value trend line, since no variability is present. Again this is a good correlation for confirming 
the model. As expected, the normalized mean square deviation is 0.00. 
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Figure 67: Predicted vs. Observed Values for Environmental Factor Response 
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A.3 Optimization of Mixes 
The statistical model presented in the previous section provides a foundation to develop 


optimized concrete mixtures to fulfill project specific criteria. This section discusses the 
optimization strategy used in the initial experiment to develop three concrete mixtures with the 
desired physical properties. This section also discusses the results of this optimization study. 


Response surfaces can be used to obtain a “desirable” result, and often this “desirable” result 
may be a function of multiple responses. For example, MDT specifies a “desirable” concrete for 
pavements as having a 1.5-inch slump, air content of 6 percent, and a 28-day compressive 
strength of at least 3,000 psi. To address this issue of obtaining target results for multiple 
responses, RSM analyses often use desirability functions, in which the researchers’ priorities on 
the response values are built into the optimization procedure (Myers & Montgomery, 2002). The 
optimization procedure involves creating a desirability function for each response, and then 
using the geometric mean of these desirability functions to generate a single composite response 
(Myers & Montgomery, 2002). This approach was used in this initial CCD analysis to obtain 
desirable mixes. 


A.3.1 Desirable Mixes 
Desirability functions were used to develop three mixes with different performance criteria. 


First, a mix was developed to meet MDT specifications for PCCP and to include a significant 
amount of RAP. Two other mixes were then developed: one maximized strength, and the other 
maximized RAP content. The desirability functions used to obtain these mixes, the resulting 
mixes, and the subsequent measured responses for these mixes are presented in this subsection. 


The first desirable mix (labeled MDT Specs) targeted MDT specifications for slump (1.5 inches), 
air content (6 percent), minimum 7-day compressive strength (2,000 psi), minimum 28-day 
compressive strength (3,000 psi), and minimum 28-day modulus of rupture (500 psi). The 
desirability functions used for this optimization are provided in Figure 68, along with the 
predicted values and desirability profiles for each response. The desirability functions are set to 
1.0 at points considered to be most desirable and are set to 0.0 in regions considered 
unacceptable. For air content and slump, the desirability functions were input as peaks with 
values of 1.0 at the target values, and 0.0 outside of the desirable ranges. It should be noted that 
for air content, the acceptable range was input as 6 to 8 percent; however it was later realized 
that a reduced air content of 5 to 7 percent would be acceptable for the aggregate size used in the 
mixing experiment. For the additional mixes, this lower air range was used. The other four 
responses for this mix had desirability functions where they were simply (and somewhat 
arbitrarily) maximized from 0.0 to 1.0 over the range of observed values that were gathered 
throughout the mixing experiment. Relative to RAP use, the objective of this mixture design 
was to maximize the RAP content, which was implemented by setting the maximum 
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Environmental Factor to 1.25 (the highest tested value) at a desirability of 1.0, and the minimum 
desirability value of 0.0 was applied to 0.50 (the lowest tested value). 


The optimization results from using these desirability functions are included in Figure 68. In the 
figure, key relationships between independent variables and responses can also be observed; 
each response is plotted versus each independent variable while all of the other variables are held 
at their optimum values. As mentioned previously, the input desirability functions for the 
responses are shown in the column on the far right of the figure, and the graphs along the bottom 
represent each of the independent variables’ desirability results. The combined desirability of 
the optimized mixture is 0.643. This value is an indication of how well the model was able to 
fulfill the specified responses implemented through the desirability functions. The combined 
desirability can also be seen as the “degree of compromise” involved in proportioning the mix to 
meet possibly conflicting demands; a value of 1.0 would indicate that all specifications were met 
to their fullest extent. 


The optimized mix proportions for this mix (MDT Specs) are also provided in Table 38, along 
with the predicted responses and their corresponding 95 percent confidence intervals. This mix 
was carried out in the lab to verify its performance, and the measured responses are also included 
in Table 38. The measured responses were all within the specified confidence intervals; 
however, the confidence intervals were quite large and the responses did not match desired 
values. The large confidence intervals in the initial experiment are the result of the fact that this 
mix is near the edge of the region of operability for the response surfaces. The air content, 
slump, and 28-day compressive strengths were all outside of the limits specified by MDT for 
their pavements. 


A similar procedure was used to develop two additional mixes: one that maximized strength by 
devaluing RAP content and another that maximized RAP content by devaluing strength. The 
desirability profiles and the results of the RSM optimization for the high strength and high RAP 
mixes are shown in Figure 69 and Figure 70, respectively. 


For the high strength mix, the desired 28-day compressive strength was set to a minimum of 
4,000-psi using a desirability function that transitioned linearly from 0 to 1 between 3,900-psi 
and 4,282-psi, respectively. Correspondingly, the desired 7-day compressive strength was set to 
a minimum of 3,200-psi using a desirability function that transitioned linearly from 0 to 1 
between 3,100-psi and 3,599-psi, respectively. In light of the known negative impact of RAP 
content on strength, lower Environmental Factors (and thus RAP content) were treated as 
acceptable in the mix design by using a desirability function that linearly transitioned from 0 to 1 
across Environmental Factors ranging from 0.5 to 0.75. Ultimately, the combined desirability of 
the high strength design was relatively high at 0.81205, when compared to the value determined 
for the optimized mixture. 
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The high RAP desirability functions are in direct contrast to the relationships that were input for 
the high strength mix. Here, emphasis was placed on a high RAP replacement rate by using a 
desirability function linearly increasing from 0 to 1 across Environmental Factors of 1.25 to 1.50 
(1.5 corresponds to 50 percent fine and 100 percent coarse RAP replacement respectively). For 
the strength-related responses, the desirability was set from 0 to 0.2 over a low range of strength 
values. With an Environmental Factor of 1.50, the model must be extrapolated to generate 
mixture parameters for this high RAP mix (the highest Environmental Factor in the batch trial 
results was 1.25). 


As was done previously for the MDT Spec mix, these mixes were carried out in the laboratory to 
evaluate their performance. Results from these mixes are provided in Table 38, along with the 
mixture proportions and their intended responses. As can be seen in this table, there was not a 
good correlation between the measured and predicted responses. Most of the responses were 
within the 95 percent confidence intervals, but again these confidence intervals were quite large. 
Also, none of these mixes met MDT specifications for observed slump and air. 
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Figure 68: Predicted values and desirability profiles for RAP in PCCP optimized mix 
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Table 38: Developed Mixes with Predicted and Observed Responses 


Variable/Response MDT Specs High Strength High RAP 
wie Ratio 0.35 0.41 
Paste Volume 0.335 0.348 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate (%) 12.5 50 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate (%) 100 100 
Air Dosage (mL/100#) 200 130 
Predicted Predicted Predicted 
d bserved 
(95% CD osmcn | ret | esmcn | sre 
a 17 3.0 14 2.5 1.38 8 
~ (-4.5 to 7.9) (-1.9 to 4.6) (-3.9 to 6.6) 
eases 7.0 8.5 5.9 78 6.9 12.2 
(0.653 to 13.4) (2.5to 9.2) (1.5 to 12.2) 
; 2657 2228 3534 2941 2101 1158 
7-Day Compressive Str 
ay Compicasve SECURING) | i617 10 4606) Raa (2987 to 4081) (1222 to 2981) 
2774 2376 4125 2330 1363 
28-Day C Strength (psi 
ay Comptessive Seng) | cage a. d62) (3447 to 4803) (1240 to 3420) 
709 615 802 471 354 
28-Day Modulus of Rupture (psi) | (461 to 958) (671 to 933) (260 to 681) 
1.125 1.125 0.65 0.65 1.50 15 
Environmental Factor (no variability) (no variability) (no variability) 
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Figure 69: Predicted values and desirability profiles for RAP in PCCP high strength mix 
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Figure 70: Predicted values and desirability profiles for RAP in PCCP high RAP mix 
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A.3.2 Potential Sources of Variability 
There are several aspects that contribute to the large differences observed between the measured 


and predicted responses in the initial optimization study. First and foremost, the region of 
interest chosen in this experimental design resulted in average responses that were too far from 
the desired responses. For example, the target air content and slump were 6 percent and 1.5 
inches, whereas the averaged observed responses in this study were 9.8 percent 4.75 inches. The 
optimized mixes from the initial response surface model were near or outside of the defined 
region of interest. As one would expect, the models are less accurate near the perimeter, and 
even less accurate if they are based on extrapolation. 


A second possible source of the discrepancies observed between measured and predicted 
responses could be the moisture content correction method used in first experiment. Aggregates 
behave like a sponge during the mixing process, either absorbing water from the mixture if in a 
dry state (moisture content less than SSD) or contributing water to the mixture if in a wet state 
(moisture content greater than SSD). In either case, (wet or dry), the water available to react 
with the cement and the water of convenience contributing to the workability and paste volume 
are affected by the moisture content of the aggregate. Thus, unless the moisture condition is 
appropriately accounted for in mix proportioning, the apparent water-cement ratio and paste 
volume reported for a particular batch trial will not be the same as the effective water-cement 
ratio and paste volume. In such a situation, when fitting a model to the collected data, observed 
responses will be paired with inaccurate input values, resulting in a model that is either biased 
and/or exhibits considerable scatter in predicted versus observed outcomes. 


Typically, aggregate moisture condition is addressed in one of two ways: (1) assessment of the 
absorption characteristic of the aggregate and its moisture content prior to its use, and based on 
this information, adjustments are made to the amount of mix water, or (2) mix water is withheld 
or added to the mix as required to achieve the desired slump. The first approach is believed to be 
more accurate and was used for proportioning each of the 30 batch trials; however, there are still 
a number of issues associated with this method. Overall, it is difficult to precisely characterize 
the material properties of aggregates defined by ASTM 127-07 and ASTM 128-07a (notably, 
absorption capacity). Additionally, it is also hard to define a universal moisture content value for 
a large stockpile that is continually exposed to a changing environment. 


With these complexities in mind, it is believed that the aforementioned traditional aggregate 
moisture correction method may not be completely accurate in accounting for the available water 
in a concrete mix. An additional important consideration is the nature of the RAP aggregate 
itself. This material has not been extensively researched as a replacement aggregate, and how it 
absorbs and stores water, as well as the applicableness of ASTM standard aggregate tests for the 
material is relatively unknown. Specifically, presence of bitumen on the surface of aggregates 
could affect its absorption characteristics. Additionally, existence of this asphalt residual makes 
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it difficult to run traditional moisture-related tests that involve heating the aggregate to elevated 
temperatures. 


The center point mixes from the initial experiment design were used to investigate this further. 
These mixes were used because they were identical mixes, with the moisture content corrections 
being the only thing varying between them. If the moisture content correction method was 
effective for these mixes, the mixes should be identical, and the measured responses should be 
very close to each other. The only variation between them being the epistemic uncertainty 
associated with uncontrolled variations in the environment and the testing methods. However, 
not only was there significant variation between their measured responses, the variation was 
systematic with the corrected amount of water used in each mix. In Figure 71 through Figure 75 
various measured responses are plotted as a function of the water added to each center point mix 
(the number by each data point is the specific mix designation). The strong relationship between 
these properties and the water added is obvious in these figures; if the moisture correction was 
performing its intended function, each property would have been expected to be constant (or 
vary randomly) across the range of water added. This inadequacy of the aggregate moisture 
correction method in performing its intended function was effectively interpreted in the RSM as 
additional (and probably significant) unexplained variability in the process being modeled. 


This further examination of the water added phenomenon in the RAP in PCCP mixes allowed the 
research team to point out and quantify a source of variability that was suspect since the early 
analysis phase. The data shown above also confirms a few age-old industry practices. Although 
full-scale professional concrete batch plants always work off of a mix design, the wet concrete is 
often slump adjusted through the addition or withholding of mix water, or through the use of a 
water-reducing admixture. These common operational procedures confirm the notion that 
concrete aggregates do not necessarily follow the ideal behavior and an accurate moisture 
content of these materials can be hard to quantify. 


In the follow-on study, all mixes were conducted within a l1-week period and were not corrected 
for aggregate moisture content. This enabled the research team to significantly reduce this 
source of variability. Further research is required to develop an accurate and efficient way to 
correct for aggregate moisture content in RAP aggregate concrete. 
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Figure 71: Slump for Center Point Mixes vs. Water Added 
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Figure 72: Air Content for Center Point Mixes vs. Water Added 
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Figure 73: 7-day Compressive Strength for Center Point Mixes vs. Water Added 
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Figure 74: 28-Day Compressive Strength for Center Point Mixes vs. Water Added 
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Figure 75: 28-day Tensile Strength for Center Point Mixes vs. Water Added 
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APPENDIX B: FOLLOW-ON EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND 
ANALYSIS 


Upon completion of the initial study, a second central composite design was carried out over a 
modified region of interest with fixed replacement rates of 0.5 and 1.0 for the fine and coarse 
aggregates, respectively. Also, in this study, the aggregates were not corrected for moisture 
content. This follow-on experimental design yielded a response surface that better-evaluated the 
region of interest and was capable of predicting more accurate optimized mixture proportions 
and responses. The primary results of this study are presented in the main text. This appendix 
provides useful graphics that were used to evaluate the resulting response surfaces from this 
experimental design. 


B.1 Pareto Charts 


Pareto Chart of Standardized Effects 
Variable: Slump 
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Figure 76: Pareto Chart for Slump Response 
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Pareto Chart of Standardized Effects 
Variable: Air 
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Figure 77: Pareto Chart for Air Content Response 


Pareto Chart of Standardized Effects 
Variable: 7 Day Strength 
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Figure 78: Pareto Chart for 7-Day Compressive Strength Response 
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Pareto Chart of Standardized Effects 
Variable: 28 Day Strength 
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Figure 79: Pareto Chart for 28-Day Compressive Strength Response 


B.2 Response Surfaces 
The response surfaces resulting from this experimental design are plotted in this section versus 


the most significant variables for each response. In these plots, the variables in question are 
varied over the region of interest while all other variables are held at the center point. 


Fitted Surface 
Variable: Slump 


Figure 80: Slump vs. Paste Volume and Water-Cement Ratio 
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Fitted Surface 
Variable: Air 


Figure 81: Air Content vs. Water-Cement Ratio and Air Dosage 
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Figure 82: 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. Air Dosage and Water-Cement Ratio 
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Fitted Surface 
Variable: 7 Day Strength 
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Figure 83: 7-Day Compressive Strength vs. Paste Volume and Water-Cement Ratio 
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Figure 84: 28-Day Compressive Strength vs. Paste Volume and Water-Cement Ratio 
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B.3 Predicted vs. Observed Responses 


Observed vs. Predicted Values 
Dependant Variable: Slump 
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Figure 85: Projected vs. Observed Values for Slump 
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Figure 86: Observed vs. Predicted for Air Content 
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Observed vs. Predicted Values 
Dependant Variable: 7 Day Strength 
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Figure 87: Observed vs. Predicted for 7-Day Compressive Strength 
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Figure 88: Observed vs. Predicted for 28-Day Compressive Strength 
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APPENDIX C: CREEP FRAME DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


Creep of the concrete was tested according to ASTM C512/C512M. This section describes the 
load frames used for this test. These load frames consist of four reaction plates that are aligned 
vertically and held in place with tension rods. The concrete test specimens are placed in the 
middle of the four plates and a hydraulic jack sits between the top two reaction plates and applies 
the load to the cylinders. The applied load is maintained by a set of springs that are secured 
between the bottom two reaction plates. Figure 89 provides a schematic of the frames. 
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Figure 89: Elevation View of Creep Testing Load Frame 
(Kavanaugh, 2008) 
These frames were designed to handle concretes with compressive strengths of 10,000-psi. It is 
also important to note that the ASTM test method requires the application of a load equal to 40 
percent of the material’s compressive strength, and the frame must maintain this demand 
throughout the testing phase. 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 


C.1 Compression Spring Design 
The compression springs were designed in accordance with standard spring mechanics; a design 


spreadsheet, implementing these mechanics, is provided in Table 39. The final specified spring 
dimensions can be found in the top portions of the design table. Photos of the final springs are 
shown in Figure 90 and Figure 91. The springs were specially manufactured by Duer Carolina 
Coil in Reidville, South Carolina. Four large springs were installed in each frame. Additionally, 
one of the compression springs was test-loaded to determine the actual spring constant; load- 
deflection and strain data from the test was compared to an elastic finite element (FE) model 
created in ANSYS. The FE model provided a deeper understanding of the strain behavior in the 
spring as the load on the coil is increased, and information from this modeling process was used 
to determine how often the load will need to be reapplied. 


Figure 90: Compression Spring Coil Diameter 
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Figure 91: Compression Spring Free Height 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 
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C.2 Tension Rod Design 


Four tension rods were designed to align the frame elements and react against the compression 


These tension members were design per the AISC 


forces applied to the concrete specimens. 


Steel Construction Manual. Ultimately, four 12-foot long coarse threaded 1.5-inch diameter rods 


made of Grade 2 steel were specified to carry the tension load in the frame. 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 


C.3 Reaction Plate Design 
The four reaction plates in the frame were analyzed through a finite element model that was 


produced using Visual Analysis by IES. The upper reaction plates were 15-by-15-inches and the 
lower reaction plates were specified at 20-by-20-inches. Each of the four plates was 2.5-inches 
thick and they were cut from standard A36 steel. The following figures show the dimensions 
and machining elements for each of the reaction plates. 


Figure 92: Bottom Lower Reaction Plate 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 
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Figure 94: Bottom Upper Reaction Plate 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 
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Figure 95: Top Upper Reaction Plate 


C.4 Creep Frame Assembly 
The concrete creep testing frame plates were pre-machined at a local metal shop in Bozeman, 


Montana and the apparatuses were assembled using an overhead crane in the MSU Structures 
Lab. Pictures representing the progressing phases of construction can be seen in the following 


photographs. 


Figure 96: Creep Frame Base Assembly 
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Appendix C: Creep Frame Design and Construction 


Figure 97: Creep Frame Upper Reaction Plate Assembly 
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APPENDIX D: MIX CALCULATOR, PROPORTIONS, AND 
DATASHEETS FOR INITIAL EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Table 40 is an example of the mix design calculator that was developed for this project and used 
to calculate the material quantities for each of the tested mixes. The following tables provide the 
mix proportions and datasheets that were used throughout this experimental design. 
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Appendix D: Mix Calculator, Proportions, and Datasheets for Initial Experimental Design 
Table 40 
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Appendix D: Mix Calculator, Proportions, and Datasheets for Initial Experimental Design 


Table 41: RAP RSM 17.1 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Mikio: «| _RAPDOEITA_| 
150.000 
Notes- Moisture content data was highly variable 


Portandcement +t 76.5 ~~) 68.6 
Miron ————~i| aa 
coarsevram ———«dt—iai| i 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


ae 70240 
restbata [S22[ 6 [owe [ 3 | so 8550 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1274 3559 4282 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


AINE IL 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 42: RAP RSM 18.2 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PM; ———«~—=CRAPDOEIBZ _—_ 


a ET 
Portand'cement —~+| 66.6 | 
Cr eo 
Imieroarfm | 999 | 
Ce 
coarse vim ————~it 2.2 
Cc 2 
fineviein +i 993 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Test Data o200 seco [2 [vem [6 [ae [ 3] a7E00 = 22990 =a 


| ssso | 2 | rsio0 | 6 | 2130 |_| 
ps0 | 2 aso] 5 | aso 3 _| 


Average 
Compressive 456 1366 1849 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


URINE 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


fechnican) | 


Elastic State Properties 
| test |__Results | Technician | 


Mix data was lost for this batch, must redo at later date 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


—— 
ae) ee ne 


ro 
Empirial MOR 


Notes- 
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Appendix D: Mix Calculator, Proportions, and Datasheets for Initial Experimental Design 


Table 43: RAP RSM 18.2 Redo Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications Mix Conditions 
F__Mmi; | _-RAPpOEB2Redo | [ose ‘|| __ 10/13/2010 
0.450|unitless___| _[Time of Material Prep 2:30 to 3 PM 
Air Dosage Rate 150.000|mt/100# 3:30 PM 
0.335 Ambient Temperature 70ish, sunny 
Fly Ash Replacement Rate 0.150]percent by wt Technician(s) Beth, Keith, Josh 
2 900 Notes- Material and moisture content from the night before. New cement 

_ haluled from Holcim this morning. Had hard time getting consistent 
Coarse to Fine Ratio 1.360 temperature reading on cement. Material was significantly warmer than 
+ |, with "pockets" of diff tt t . 9 Ibs of RAP tak 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate 0.250]percent by vol bas eh Cuananis siete REN yee ie Spee aia) 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.625]percent by vol 


IMixTenperatre (7) | 64.6 | Beth _] 
Portand'cement | 66.6 | 89.7 | |sump(iny ‘| | Josh _| 
Imieroarfmd | 999 | = 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 
Fracture Fracture Fracture 
f [net | FIRS Toes | PE [tain | Poe | en © 
ee Pacio | « [ammo] 6 [roo] 6 | 
| 3720 | 2 | asoro| 5 | 2100] 6 | 


ee ee 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 319 1546 1829 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


URINE 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 44: RAP RSM 18.2 Redo 2 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PMID: __([_RAPDOE 18.2 Redo? __| 
Notes- Material and moisture content from night before. 


Amount (bs) 
ivinTenperaure (| 65.0 | Beth | 
Portandcement ‘| 666 | 463 _| 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


Test Data (bs) 
PF Testeawor [aaa 


[soo [s [anno [ «asso [3 | 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 658 1440 1823 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 45: RAP RSM 30.3 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PM; ——=—«——=CRAPDOEIO —_ 


IMiroarfm | 4068 | __ 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Test Data £180 Paso [ + [am [s [ae [ 3] sas a 27320 a 


| soso | 4 | 19990] 6 _| 27650] 6 _| 
P| s60 | 4 | rosoo] 5 | rezso] 3 _| 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Western Transportation Institute 


Bumpin) [6 | tare 


Notes- Wheel barrow full of concrete was spilled on the floor. Beth 
did second air test with different gauge and got 13% again. Second 
slump test about 45 min after mix came out at 4.875" by Lenci. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


—— 
a) ee) 


Pteneamon | —487_———*s 
Empirial MOR 


Notes - Rupture beam 1 was broke at the load rate of 600 Ibf/sec. 
Could be a false high strength value. 
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Table 46: RAP RSM 25.4 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PF _Mxi; «| —CRAPDOEDSA_—| 


eroarfm) | 356 | | 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Fracture Fracture Fracture 
Py Soa ois 


f= Toe [Tce 
P| tse30 Ts siz00 Ts [ara] | 


1239 2609 3246 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type Tvoe 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Notes- & day (9/4) cylinders were broke by Colter 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Mix Conditions = 


Notes- All material had a light sprinkling of water when the hose 
was dropped on the trigger 


Notes- Second slump by Lenci after mix had sat for about 30 
minutes came out at 3.875". Second air test by Beth was 6.2%. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


a 


Notes- Rupture beams were broke on 9/27 (30 days) 
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Table 47: RAP RSM 3.5 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 


Elastic State Properties 
Mix Temperature (°F) | 66.9 | Beth | 
Beth 


Notes- Lenci did second slump test immediately after the first and it 
came out at 2.75" 


RAP DOE 3.5 


MKD: | 


Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


Fracture Fracture Fracture 
on Test Data (Ibs) 


11380 32380 Ea 40700 Ew Tested MOR 
12460 31890 41710 Em Empirical MOR 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 934 2524 3193 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvne 6 


Notes- 7-day cylinders were broke at 11 PM 


Western Transportation Institute 
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Table 48: RAP RSM 28.6 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
RAP DOE 28.6 


Fine RAP Replacement Rate 0.250|percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.625]percent by vol 


Iwieoartm | 4068 | —- 
Cn 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


, Fracture ! Fracture 1 Fracture 
Load (Ibs) ioe Load (Ibs) Type Load (Ibs) Type 
7870 26040 5 30790 
eee God ee a 


[smo [6 | 2soo] 2 [ao] 6 | 
Pao [¢ [oases | sero [5 _| 


Average 
Compressive 605 1986 2585 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


("Mix Conditions 


Test 


Notes- Second slump by Josh came out at 4.125", second air test by 
Beth was 10%. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


5790 
Test Data (Ibs) 4170 


Notes- 
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Table 49: RAP RSM 1.7 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a 


Portandcement’ + 66.6 | 59.0 
IMieronrfm) ‘| 1332_| 
coarse ———SCSCSC~iCiG «| 
coarse vin ‘| 96.0 | 65.0 _ 
nenar——SSSCSC~iCi |i 
Fneviein ‘| _107.0_| 656 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Fracture Fracture Fracture 
Treen Tee [aS el 


Set] ees ar mee 
ee 


ASTM Fracture Type 


URINE 


Type 1 Type2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tune 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Notes- Machine exceeded allowed stored points on 9/8, thus data was unable 
to be recorded for the third sample. The extra cylinder was broke to obtain the 
final data point. 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Mix Conditions 
9/1/2010 


Notes- Material was sealed in buckets prior to mix. 


Notes- Second air test by Beth was 6.4%. Second slump by Josh 
was 1.25". 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


a 


Empirical MOR 


Notes- 
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Table 50: RAP RSM 26.8 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a 


Mix Proportions and Information 


ero 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Pe Coico oie 
Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) 


esac sP (a) leus fet 
es 


Average 
Compressive 518 1562 1927 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


IRIN 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 TypeS Tvoe 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


Notes- Material was sealed in buckets over the long weekend. 
After material was weighed out, the buckets sat uncovered from 
material prep time until mix time. 


Notes- Second air test by Beth came out at 13%, second slump by 
Josh was 5.0 inches. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


—— 


P—Teteawor | 450 
Empirical MOR 


Notes- 
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Table 51: RAP RSM 27.9 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Te Ts 
a EC 
1.360[unitess | 


War SSSC~sSCi ST 
pontandcenent +f _7a2_| + 
yah —SSSC*d?Ci | CS 
Microar(m) | 406.8 |__| 
coasenar ———SCSC=«dtC=Ct ACS 
coarsevigin ———«dp~—is |S 
(I. 7 
finevign —+| a9a_| | 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Fracture Fracture Fracture 
Pe Soe oe ee 
Test Data 


reese 
ee ee ee 


ASTM Fracture Type 


URINE 


Type 1 Type2 Type 3 Type4 Type 5 Tune 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Western Transportation Institute 


| MixConditions 


Notes- Some condensation was noted on the fine RAP bucket lids. 
Material was sealed in buckets over the long weekend and then 
used for the mix. The material was weighed out on the afternoon of 
9/7, but the mix did not take place till 9/8. 


Notes- Beth, Keith, and Josh were present for mix. Second slump 
by josh = 4.75". Second air by Beth = 11.5%. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


Age 


| Date | 10/6/2010 


= 


[—Testeawor [525 
Empirial MOR 


Notes- First rupture beam was broke at 600 Ibf/second. Could be 
false high rupture strength. 
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Table 52: RAP RSM 8.10 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PM: TS RAPDOEBIO_—_—| 
Notes- Material and moisture content from the night before. 


Microair(mt) = «| 809 | - | Notes- Second slump by Josh = 4.125". Second air by Beth = 6.6%. 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


eee ee 
Test Data (Ibs 
Test Data [140% Faoo [3 [wo] s [aso 3] 28480 = 35510 el 5820 


Faeso| «| aesco| 3 | seao| 2 | [-Teweawon | 56a_—+ 
ee ee ee 


Average Notes- The rupture beam molds were not prepared with form oil 
Compressive 1140 2297 2876 prior to casting the specimens. Could potentially lead to higher 
Strength (psi) tested rupture strength values. 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 53: RAP RSM 22.11 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
Pe Mixts RAP DOE 22.11 
F 


/c 


= 


71.2 
12.6 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) 
Type Type Type 
Test Data 10840 | 4 | 24070 | 6 | 21380 Ea 


[ rora0 | 4 | 24260 | 3 | 30060] s_| 
[ 11620 |__| 24700] 6 | 29960] 6 _| 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLL 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvne 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


Mix Conditions 


ae | (9/9/2010 


Time of Material Prep 


Ambient Temperature 


11:45 to 12:15 


Beth, Keith, Josh 


Notes- material and moisture content data from night before. 


Mix Temperature (°F) [66.0 | Beth _| 


Notes- Second slump by Josh = 3.375". Second air by Beth = 8.0%. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


Test Data (Ibs) ares 
4800 


450 


Notes- The rupture beam molds were not prepared with form oil 
prior to casting the specimens. Could potentially lead to higher 
tested rupture strength values. 
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Table 54: RAP RSM 11.12 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


[____Mix Conditions 
PM: «| —RAPDOE ILA? _| 
Notes- Addiotnal cement supply was obtained from Holcim 


JMicroAir(ml) =| 24.3 | Notes- Second slump by Josh = 4.875". Second air by Beth = 12%. 
Koasenap [688 | 059] 


Compressive Strength Testing Data — Strength to Data 


Test Data ERE 20520 rad 22580 ear] 


| saso | 6 | zraoo| 6 | zarso| 6 _| 
| soso | | rosso] 6 _[ easio] 5 _| 


Average 
Compressive 466 1664 1879 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 55: RAP RSM 5.13 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 


Imieroarfm | 809 | = 
fineviein | 401.2 | 660 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Load (Ib: Fracture Load (Ib: Fracture (Ib: Fracture 
oad (Ibs) Tye oad (Ibs) Type Load (Ibs) ive 


[sv | 3 | asivo] 3 | azaso| 6 _| 
[sso] 3 _| 370] 4 [aro] 6 _| 


Average 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


RIN 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type S Tvne 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Mix Conditions sd 
9/13/2010 


Notes - Material and moisture content prepared over weekend 


Notes - Second slump by Josh = 5.5". Second air by Beth = 9%. 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 56: RAP RSM 19.14 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Miki: CRAPDOE ISI 
Notes- Material and moisture content from over weekend 


MicroAir(mt) = =—Sss | 86.1] Notes- Second slump by Josh = 5.5". Second air by Beth = 9%. 
Fine vig [99 [ 66.0 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 
Age ee ee 


aT 5390 
Test Data [22840] 4 | 29570 37030 | 6_| 5820 


28 
Fisseo[ «| asso | 3 | sssio] «| 
Pas2s0 | «| asoso 2 | sseco[ «| [7 tmpircarmor | 409 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1054 2339 2971 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


URINE 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 57: RAP RSM 12.15 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Po Miki: | RAPDOEIZIS 

Time of Material Prep 

70s sunny 
Notes - Material and moisture content from night before. 


Elastic State Properties 
IMicroair(mt) = | 62.0 | Notes- Second air by Beth = 7.6%. Second slump by josh = 2.25". 
coaserar———~S~*«idt(~=Cia | SC 
finerap————SCSC~idCi CY CC 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


5 6430 
ee Test Data (Ibs 
utils 12140 | 6 | 24670] 6 | 29060 5030 


Pawo [a [eno | 3 [avool «| 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1988 2431 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tune 6 
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Table 58: RAP RSM 4.16 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PF __Mxi; | __RApporaie _| 


Portandtemen’ «dt ~~. 
mieroarimg +i? saa | 
FinenarSSSC~*dC iO 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 
|__ Date _[|_9/16/2010 | 9/22/2010 | _10/13/2010 | 


oad (Ibs) Type oad (Ibs) Type oad (Ibs) Type 


[aszio| 5 _ | e610] 6 | sz790 |_| 
[ asz20[ 5 _| raseo] 6 | sano] 3_| 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


Western Transportation Institute 


| MixConditions 


Notes- Material and moisture content from night before. 


Mix Temperature (°F) | 64.9 | Beth _| 


Notes- A second air and slump test were not run for this mix. Some 
of the concrete was spilled when poured into the wheel barrow. A 
portion of the material that landed on the floor was recovered for 
use in the samples, but only the concrete that was on top of the 
spill. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


6260 
Test Data (Ibs) 5420 


Notes- Second beam was loaded once and did not appear to break, 
however, the machine stored data at 1260 Ibs. The beam was 
reloaded until obvious failure and a load of 5420 Ibs was recorded. 
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Table 59: RAP RSM 15.17 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
Pe Mixt: RAP DOE 15.17 


Fine RAP Replacement Rate 0.375|percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.438]percent by vol 


Iwieroartm | 755 | = 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


f Fracture f Fracture 1 Fracture 
Load (Ibs) ipa Load (Ibs) Type Load (Ibs) Type 


| s7ao | 4 | 26as0| 3 | 27280] 6 _| 
[sso | 4 | resco] 3 | sao] 6 _| 


Average 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


INC 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


("Mix Conditions 
9/17/2010 


Notes- Material and moisture content from Wednesday 


Notes- A second air and slump test were not performed in order to 
save time, as Beth was the only person available to do all testing and 
casting of specimens. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


2 


Notes- 
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Table 60: RAP RSM 29.18 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Mii: | CRAPDOEDOI8 ‘| 


Mix Proportions and Information 


12.6 
106.8 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


oad (Ibs) Type oad (Ibs) Type oad (Ibs) Type 


[11630 | 3 | 23270] 6 _| 27320] 6 _| 
frzito] 3 23100] «| 2es20 6 _| 


Average 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


INOS 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 TypeS Tvoe 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Wx Conditions 


Notes- Material and moisture content data from last week. 


Notes- Second slump 5.375" by Keith. Second air was 12% by Beth. 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 61: RAP RSM 24.19 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 


IMieroarfmg | 4068 | 
coarsevirgm «doo 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Load fit: Fracture Load (Ib: Fracture dd (Ib: Fracture 
oad (Ibs) Fina oad (Ibs) Type Load (Ibs) Type 


| vso0 | 5 | rvoso| 6 | 22150] 6 _| 
[ 10260] 6 _| 18250] 4 2aoso] 3 _| 


Average 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


ARINC 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type S Tvne 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Mix Conditions 
9/21/2010 


Notes- Material and moisture content from night before. 


Notes- Second slump by Keith = 5.25 in. Second air by Beth = 
12.5%. 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 62: RAP RSM 21.20 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications Mix Conditions 
PM: «| —_=RAPDOEDI.20 9/24/2010 
0.400|unitiess | {time of material Prep | 3:00 to 3:30 PM 
Air Dosage Rate 150.000|mt/100# 3:30 PM 
0.335|percent__|_ [Ambient Temperature 
Fly Ash Replacement Rate 0.150]percent by wt Technician(s) Josh, Beth, Keith 
2.900 Notes- One bucket of RAP was taken directly from the bag, as there 

was not enough material sealed up from the moisture content test. 
Coarse to Fine Ratio 1.360 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate 0.000]percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.625]percent by vol 


Mix Proportions and Information Elastic State Properties 
Amount (bs) 
Sie 4.125 
11.00% 
106.8 | | Notes- Second air by Beth was 17% (not sure if this values is 

reasonable, may have been something wrong with pressure meter). 

Séeshil dined Woda EAE Inchet 
finenar Sd i 
1202 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 
Date 


F Fi si 
Test bata (bs) [ __5530_| 
restate [2000] 4 [aso [Taam a 


Pesio | 6 [asmo] + [asso] 6 | 
Pceo | ¢ [soo] + [sso] e_| 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 749 2020 2579 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 63: RAP RSM 6.21 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Mid: CRAPOEG.ZT 
Time of Material Prep 
Ambient Temperature 
Notes- Material and moisture content from the day before 


Notes- Timer was not started at beginning of 3 min mix, tried to 
adjust, could be off by 30ish seconds. Second slump by Josh was 6.5 
inches. Second air by Beth was 13%. 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 
| ce 28 


Pee es em) conan | 2270 

Test Data (Ibs) 
12100 ee eee 516 
ee ee Empirical MOR 350 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1798 2178 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


iN 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type 3 Type4 
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Table 64: RAP RSM 7.22 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a Te 
Notes- Moisture content and material from day bas: 


Semel 


meroarimt) ‘| i618 | | 
a 
este| 
a oT | 


— Strength Tene oa — Strength rene Data 


ey 
Test Data (Ibs 
Test Data [141% Faso [3 [emo] « [anole] 26320 Ee 32180 foal 5930 


Pissr0[ «| 2eso | 3 [ssno[ «| [-Teweawor [533 ——*s 
| fares fs [asco] 3 [sian | 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1113 2072 2592 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Toe 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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Table 65: RAP RSM 10.23 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PM; ———«|——=RAPOOEI023 _| 


IMicronrfm) ——+| 2243 | 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


ED ee ED gory ED hee 
Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) 
Type Type Type 
g140 18740 | 6 | 21810 
Test Data 


| ove | 6 | r7e70| 6 | 2sao| 3_| 
froiso[ 4 | reer] 6 | 2220] 3 _| 


Average 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


INOS 


Type 1 Type2 Type 3 Type4 Type 5 Tune 6 


Western Transportation Institute 


| MixConditions 


Notes- Moisture content and material from night before 


Notes- Initial mixing was 30 seconds longer than prescribed 3 min 
mixing. 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 
a= as 


Age 28 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 66: RAP RSM 23.24 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Mx «| ——RAPOOEZI.24 ‘| 


Imeronrfm) | 1068 | —~ | 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Pen | Maes Joon | ae [ome | "a | 
Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) 


et DE 
P| t4ss0 is | 30600] 6 | se780] 6_| 


1152 2412 3150 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNINLIL 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type4 Type Tune 6 


|-— Averages | — 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Western Transportation Institute 


[_______Mixonditions____—=*d 


Notes- Material and moisture content from a couple days prior. 
New coarse aggregate was placed in the bins and used for this mix. 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 67: RAP RSM 9.25 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
RAP DOE 9.25 


Fine RAP Replacement Rate 0.125]percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.438] percent by vol 


IMiroarfm | _62a_| = 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


' Fracture f Fracture , Fracture 
Load (Ibs) ivpa Load (Ibs) Type Load (Ibs) Type 


| rsoeo | 6 | a0] 6 | azo] 6 _| 


Average 
1298 2578 3209 


Compressive 
ASTM Fracture Type 


ARINC 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Notes- Cure room may have been left off over the weekend 10/8 through 
10/10. 


Western Transportation Institute 


[Mix Conditions 
10/47/2010 


Notes- Material and moisture content from over the weekend. 


Notes- Second slump was 3" by Keith. 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 68: RAP RSM 20.26 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


[_____ Mix Conditions ___ 
a 
Notes- Material and moisture content from over weekend. 


Fly Ash 
H j | 1275 [| - | Notes- Second slump was 7.125" by Keith. 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 
| Date 


Pieso[ 6 [emo] [sso] 3 | 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 1338 2252 2833 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


iN 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type 3 Type4 
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Table 69: RAP RSM 14.27 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
RAP DOE 14.27 


Fine RAP Replacement Rate S}percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 0.813)]percent by vol 


Iwieoartmg | 755 | = 
ce 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


a SS oa 
Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) Load (Ibs) 


fdas oe df eae) 51 
pf too] sf zero |_| 2960] 3 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Western Transportation Institute 


("Mix Conditions 


Technician 


Rupture Strength Testing Data 


TT 5000—~CO~«*~*~*’F 
Test Data (Ibs) 5760 


a 
Empirical MOR 


Notes- 
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Table 70: RAP RSM 16.28 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


PF _Mni; | _—_—=RAPOOEI6.28 —_| 


IMieroafm | 1s.0_|__~ _| 
Fineviein———S=~wSCi || 


Compressive Strength Testing Data 


Test Data BAA 8 ER ER ao210 =e 21400 ear] 


| sea | 3 | 19230 | 6 | zosso| 3 
pf zn0 || roaso 6 _[ zsioo]3_| 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Tvpe 1 Type 2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


Western Transportation Institute 


| MixConditions 


Notes- Material and moisture content from day before 


[Mix Temperature (°F) | 66.6 _|_Beth__| 


Notes- 


Test Data (Ibs) 
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Table 71: RAP RSM 13.29 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


P Miki; | ——RAPDOET.I9—_—| 
12 to 12:30 PM 
70s sunny 
Mnotes- MC and material from night before. 


Elastic State Properties 
IMicroair(mt) = | 1510 [| - | Notes- Second slump test by Josh was 7.625. 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


ree ee 
Test Data (Ibs 
Test Data [22° a 258/00 i 33240 =a 5730 


Fsvao [3 [reno] 3 | sooo a | [7 Teseawor | 606 ——+t 
ee eed re 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 858 1722 2622 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Type 5 Tune 6 
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Table 72: RAP RSM 2.30 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Mix Specifications 
P Mix: RAP DOE 2.30 


Notes- Material and moisture content from the night before. New 
cement haluled from Holcim this morning. Had hard time getting 
consistent temperature reading on cement. Material was 


Fine RAP Replacement Rate S|percent by vol significantly warmer than usual, with "pockets" of different 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate 3|percent by vol Pemperarures: 


IvinTenperatre (| 660 | Beth] 
Portandcement’ + 66.6 | 742 
Micronrfm) | 666 | _ 
Fneviein ———~i~—iaa.9 | 640 


Compressive Strength Testing Data Rupture Strength Testing Data 


Neate: a) — ee = — = 
Test Data (Ibs) 
Testa: | 7 owes pemo[s [amo[ 3 f8010———s=*”T 


ee ea 
ee ed de 


Average Notes- 
Compressive 883 2772 3420 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


LUNI 


Tvpe 1 Type2 Type3 Type 4 Type 5 Tvoe 6 
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APPENDIX E: MIX PROPORTIONS AND DATASHEETS FOR 
FOLLOW-ON EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


This section provides the mix design datasheets for all mixes in the follow-on experimental 
design. 
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Table 73: RAP RSM 2 16 (C).01 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


Pm | t6(c).01 | ome] rzsrzs 
we SiS. A00funitless | [Time of MaterialPrep | 
TimeofMix | Cd 
lPaste Content |= 0.350|percent | [Ambient Temperature | 
[Fly Ash Replacement Rate || ———_0.150 [percent by wt | 
volume | S500 [cut 


1.500 — 
coaretornensto | _1.360|unties | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | __0.500]percent by vol | 
coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1.000 percent by vol | 


Fem | Amounts) | tempt) | [Test | Results| Technician 
a 

Poriand Cement ——+| 385 | 70a | 
a YO 

Meroarim) ——=«d;~Cas | 

finerap———SSCSC~‘iC<‘ S| 

finevign ———S—=«d;SCi | 


es ee ee ee 


| ate 


[ [seco [ss [ssreo | | 


Average 
Compressive 1097 2424 2847 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISU 
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Table 74: RAP RSM 2 2.02 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee ee) 6/28/2011 
we S03 50funitiess | fm i 

Paste Content | _0.300) 

lCoarsetoFineRatio =| _——1.360 

[Fine RAPReplacementRate | _0.500]percent by vol | 

[Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | __ 1.000 percent by vol | 


Weer SCSC~sSCiaS 
Portand cement «| —iasa | 77 


Finevirgin | 8206S 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISU 
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Table 75: RAP RSM 2 14.03 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


es © 
icDorage Rate ‘| __250.453|mi/100" 
Paste Content [0.350)percent | 
Noumea SO cut 
coarsetorinenatio | 1.360 |unitess 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | _0.500[percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate [| 1.000][percent by vol 


[tem | Amount (tbs) |_ Temp (°F) _| | __Results | 

water 181 | 514 | [Mix Temperature (°F) 

Portland Cement | 38.5 | 69.2 
8. 


Fly Ash i 
MicroAir (mL) 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISIE 
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Table 76: RAP RSM 2 7.04 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee 2) 
we OAS Ofunitiess 
ic Dosage ate ‘| 52.000|mi/i007 
Paste content| 0.400 [percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.150 [percent by wt | 
Noume TSO cut 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500) percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1,000] percent by vol 


P_tem | Amount(lbs) | Teme (F)_| 
a 
Poriandcement +t _aia_| 675 _| 


Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISO 


Western Transportation Institute 


pxe 6/28/2011 


Time of Material Prep 


Time ofMix | 
Ambient Temperature | 
Technicians) ry 
jotes 


Te 


est 
Mix Temperature (°F) 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
Notes 
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Table 77: RAP RSM 2 4.05 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee ee © 
Wwe SS~*YCS~S 8S uitiess ——— 
Paste Content | _0.400[percent 
FiyAsh Replacement Rate | 0.150 percent by wt | 
Noumea SOO cue 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0,500) percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1,000] percent by vol 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


AIS 
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Table 78: RAP RSM 2 5.06 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a YC) 
fir Dosage Rate [52,000]mi/i007 | 
Paste Content [0.300]percent | 


FlyAshReplacement Rate | ____0.150|percent by wt | 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500) percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate ae) percent by vol 


F__ttem —__[ Amount(bs)| tempt) | | Test | Results | Technician | 
a ET 
foteedemen [aos [76 | fumeon [025 w 


Air Content (9) | 3.3% | lw 


Notes 


Test Data (Ibs) 


0 
EmpiicalwOR | ——SSSSS—S 
Notes 


ASTM Fracture Type 


IS 
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Table 79: RAP RSM 2 13.07 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


| xo | 8.07” 
we SOO unitiess 
Paste content| 0.350 percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.150 [percent by wt | 


Noumea SO cut 
coarsetoFinenatio | ___1.360|unitess 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | _0.500[percent by vol 
coarse RAP Replacement Rate [| 1.000]percent by vol 


wer SS*dYSCi 8 
Pontendcement | 385 | 72.5 _| 
vas —SSC«d=Ci TC 
Meoarimd ios |__| 
coorsenaP_——S~idiCiS |_| 
coarsevign «doo |i 
a 
neve ———=«dit—sCis |e 


ee ee ee ee 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISU 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 80: RAP RSM 2 12.08 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


mf 208 | ome] 7162011 
reste Content | _0.434[percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | _0.150[percent byw | 
Noumea SOO 
coarse to Fnenato | 1.360|untiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500]percent bya | 
coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1.000]percent by ol | 


| tem | Amount (lbs) |_Temp(°F) | | Test_ 


Test 
Water CYC 
Sump (in) 
Flyash 8A 72.0 
IMicroatma «dS CidCéi 

Coarserap | S| 71.0 

coarsevidm iT oo | 

Finevigin | 26.3 | 70.6 | 


| mee | at | lw 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


AIS 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 81: RAP RSM 2 11.09 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


wed ——OA00funitiess 
Paste content | 0.266 percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.15 percent by wt | 
Noume TSO cut 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500 percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1,000] percent by vol 


weer SCC 8 
Portend cement + 29.2 | 718 | |sumpin) | 
veh SCT Ss 
IMeoarina ———~«dit~—Ci none 


Test Data (Ibs) 


Tested MOR 
Notes Lots of voids in 28-day cylinders 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


[| Date 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISU 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 82: RAP RSM 2 9.10 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee ee 7/7/2011 
Wwe | 0.316 |unties | i [30pm __| 
3 2:00PM | 
percent | [amb 
0.150[percent byt | [Techn [eh ahi 
at | 
nites | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500 [percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1.000[percent by vol 


P_ttem | Amount(lbs) | Temp) 
Water SSC~:SCi AY 
stumpiny | 
vache SSC*dCi «dC 
Mcroavimo ——«i| sa | 
coarsevigm dt oo | 
nerar————SSSCSC~i:~C<‘ S| 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 


ee ee ee ee 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISO 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 83: RAP RSM 2 1.11 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee ee 
we 0.350 ]unitiess | 
fAirDosageRate | __52.000|mi/100%__| 
Paste Content | (0.300) 
Volume | .500 
lcoarsetoFineratio | 1.360, 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | _0.500[percent by vo | 
[Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | _1,000]percent by val | 


fp tem Amount (bs) [ Teme) | [Test 
Water —SSSC=~—~SSC=iaS |S 
oriend cement «| ~-35.4 | 72.0 | |stumptim 


Test 


Notes Mix not fully hydrated. 


Test Data (Ibs) 


Pteweawor | 
EmpiicalwoR | —SSSS~—~S 
Notes 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISO 
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Table 84: RAP RSM 2 3.12 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a eC 
wee——~—~iLCSCSCi385O unites 
TimeofMix | 2:45PM 
JPaste Content |. A00 percent | i 
JFlyAsh Replacement Rate | _——_—0.150 percent by wt_| i | elhah, kf 
volume CES 500[curt# 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500) percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1,000] percent by vol 


P _ttem ___[ Amount lbs) |_Temp(F)_ 
slump ind 
73.2 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


AIS 
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Table 85: RAP RSM 2 6.13 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a SC TT 
we——S—~*dL~C.ASOfunitless |= [Time of Material Prep | 11:00AM 
TimeofMix | 1:00PM 
JPastecontent | 0.300 |percent | 
[Fly Ash Replacement Rate | _———O.150|percentbywt | [Technician(s) S| ah, kf 
volume CEC 500[curt# 


Notes 
Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 

Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500) percent by vol 

Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1,000] percent by vol 


P__ttem ___[ Amountlos) | Temp (F)__ 
Water —SSC~sCi SST 


[| ate 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
Notes 


Average 
Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


MS 
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Table 86: RAP RSM 2 15(C).15 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a TY) 
Paste Content | _0.350)percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.150 percent by wt | 
Noumea SOO eu 


Coarse to Fine Ratio | 1.360|unitiess | 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500) percent by vol 
Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | —-1,000] percent by vol 


P_ttem ‘| Amount lbs) | Temp (F)__ 
Water SSC~SSCi SS 
Portand cement «| ~—385 | 742 
vache CT S| 
Mcroarimo | as | 
lcoasevigm | oo | 
nenar———SSC~iC‘ S| 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


MS 


Western Transportation Institute 


a 


Time of Mix 


| Test | Results| Technician | 
Mix Temperature (F) | 69.3 | ah__ 
stump(in) | 2.875 | ah 
lairContent() | 5.4% | elh_ 
Notes 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 87: RAP RSM 2 10.15 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a 
Paste Content | _0.350)percent 
Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.150 percent by wt | 
Noumea SO 
coarsetoFine Ratio | 1.360|unitess 
Fine RAP Replacement Rate | _0.500)percent by vol 
[Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | _1,000[percent by vol 


P_ttem —__[ Amount (bs) | Temp) _ 
Water SC=~—~SSCidSCYSC 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISU 


Western Transportation Institute 


7/11/2011 


Mix Temperature (°F) 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 88: RAP RSM 2 8.16 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


ee ee 7/11/2011 
Wwe | 0450 |unitess | fr 
200.000|mi/i00% | 

paste Content | 0.400]percent | 

Fy Ash Replacement Rate | 0.150 percent by wt | 

coarsetoFine Ratio | __1.360|unitess 

Fine RAP Replacement Rate | 0.500 [percent by vol 

Coarse RAP Replacement Rate | 1.000[percent by vol 


P_tem | Amount bs) |_Temp(F)_| 
Water SSC~SCiaSCS 
Poriandcement «it ata_—‘| 72.0 _| 


ee ee ee ee 


Tested MOR 
Empirical MOR 


Compressive 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


ISO 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 89: Trial Mix 1 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


a 

we —ts—~—~‘“‘*C*d:SCSC*C*C‘éi«C3 BS unites 

lpastecontent =| =~ .347|percent | 
ELH, KF, AH 
Cr 2) 
lcoarsetoFineRatio =| 1.360 |unitless 

[Fine RAPReplacement Rate | _—_—_.500|percent by vol_| 


[tem | Amount (Ibs) | Temp (°F) _| 
Water | 58 
Portland Cement | 39.0 | 72.3 


72.5 
[Microair(mty | 73 | 
Coarse Virgin, =| | 


a eT 

[pate | |__| ey 
ee an ee 

restoaa [20 [+ [aso] s [sow [ «| a 
P [Lasso [sano [2 | [7 teseawor | SS 

a 


Average 
Compressive 1495 2489 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


IAIN 


Type 4 Types Tone & 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 90: Trial Mix 2 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


| mix: | Triad ix 2 
we 0.44 funittess | 
lpasteContent_ | 0.308 )percent___| i 
ic 
Volume 1500 fcurt 
lCoarsetoFineRatio | 1.360 |unitiess | 
[Fine RAP ReplacementRate | __—_0.500|percent by vol_| 


Temp (°F) 
| item | Amount (Ibs) |_ Temp (°F) _| 


a A 
ee ee 
ee oY 


Average 
Compressive 1035 1753 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


IAIN 


Type 4 Type S Tone 6 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 


Table 91: Trial Mix 3 Mix Sheet 


RAP in PCCP 
DOE Mix Reporting Form 


| mix: | Triad ix 
we 0.35 8funittess | 
JAirDosageRate | 250.450|mi/100# | 
lpasteContent_ | 0.392 |percent____| 
Volume 2500 ]curt 
lCoarsetoFineRatio | 1.360 |unitiess | 
[Fine RAP ReplacementRate | ___0.500|percent by vol_| 


A CY 
Portand Cement «tas. | ~_73.9 


a 
Powe a [mem [es [or oe 
a a est Data (Ibs 
Test Data | 19400 | 4 | sas30 | 4 | s9820| ¢ | ae, ee 
| | ass00 | a | asso | «| 
a 


Average 
Compressive 1544 2795 3279 
Strength (psi) 


ASTM Fracture Type 


IAIN 


Type 4 Type S Tone 6 
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Appendix E: Mix Proportions and Datasheets for Follow-on Experimental Design 
Table 92: High Strength (HS) Mix Sheet 
RAP in PCCP 


DOE Mix Reporting Form 


| —0.347|percent_—_ 


| Amount (Ibs) | | Temp (°F) 


T 


a 


ASTM Fracture Type 


INL 
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